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works, defét 
now teli how business 


in general can help 
See: How Business Can Help 








Conferences 


They can mean new an- 
swers, brilliant ideas— 
or wasted time. Here’s 


how to make them pay 


See: How to Conduct a Conference 











New Age? 


Are we heading toward 


“age of glass”? Start- 


ling new developments 





make this possible 


See: Glass 
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1937 was Ten Years Ago... 


in the Packaging Industry 


ACKAGING facts don’t stay new for long. Ad- 
7. in materials and methods crowd each 
other’s heels every year, every month. 

A good place to get the whole new set of facts 
about packaging that have developed since 1937 is 
at Owens-Illinois. For many of these advances in 
packaging came into being here. 

We can give you today’s facts about both glass and 
metal containers. We are the ome organization that 
makes both. We offer impartial advice. Our loyalty is 


to your interests rather than to a material. 


If we don’t have the facts you seek, our Packaging 
Research Laboratory, the largest of its kind in the 
industry, can ferret them out for you. Their fact-finding 
covers both dealer and consumer angles, as well as 
your production problems. 

And our service does not stop with containers. We 
also make plastic and metal closures and corrugated 
shipping cartons. 

Call us in and share the benefit of our broad ex- 
perience gained by serving thousands of American 


manufacturers, large and small, in all fields. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES +¢ SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo - Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company,San Francisco __ 








Modern automobile experts — manufacturers, 
dealers and service men—agree that you can help 
give your car an extra year of youth if you give 
it the-right~service. And the right lubrication is 
an important part of the right service. 


When you have your car lubricated with 
Trojan Lubricants, you’re giving it better protec- 
tion and longer protection, too, because Trojan 
Lubricants are not only tough and durable in 
themselves, but they’re so tenacious that they stay 
on the job in any kind of weather. 


Trojan Lubricants were especially developed by 
Cities Service engineers to meet the demands of 
modern motoring for sturdier lubrication. So if 
you want to help give your car smooth, youthful 
performance, take these two steps: (1) Have it 
lubricated every 1000 miles; (2) Have it lubri- 
cated with Trojan and you can be sure your lubri- 
cants will stay on the job. ; 


TUNE IN EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


to the Cities Service Concert—the songs you love to hear, sung by 
Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and the Cities Service Singers accompanied 
by the Cities Service Orchestra, under the direction of Frank Black. 
NBC Red Network, 8 P.M., E.D.T. 


CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE (‘sSeV/Cé «1 owe midi nem") 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 









» say, “Let’s go to the mov- 
ies,” and you never have to go 
far,— for the movies have come 
to you. You want ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, and you find it... 
around the corner from any- 
where. Having pleasurable things 
within easy reach is one of the 
things that make America what 
it is. 


At one short time there was 
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only one place where you could 
enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola,—a 
drug store in Atlanta. As years 
rolled ’round, millions made it 
their favorite refreshment,— at 
soda fountains, at familiar red 


coolers, and in cartons. The 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 


Coca-Cola had become America’s 
favorite moment. 

And dealers discovered some- 
thing, too, about Coca-Cola. It 


Movies 


(® 


ake up 
this Glass 


can be summed up in that little 
word business uses so often, — 
“turnover.” A few dollars in- 
vested in a small stock turning 
over constantly to make more 
and more dollars. A fair and 
square profit on a few dollars in- 
vested,— the sweetest music a 
merchant knows. That’s another 
reason why this 5¢ drink is never 


far from where you are. 








COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
and / the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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Last TIME, President H. W. Prentis 
Jr. of the National Association of 
Manufacturers told Uncle Sam how he 
can help industry do its part in the 
national defense program. 


This time, Uncle Sam tells industry 
how it can help him do his part in 
the national defense program (p. 13). 


Next time comes still another angle on 
the all-important question of business 
and national defense. 


That rearmament is going to bring 
business executives face to face with 
new and unusual problems is obvious. 
But what those problems will be and 
what the answers should be, is a sub- 
ject shrouded in almost complete dark- 
ness. 


Yet a good many progressive execu- 
tives have been thinking and talking 
and comparing notes about the subject. 
In the Aug. 15 issue, a man who is at 
the very nerve center of management 
developments will co-ordinate and sum 
up all those scattered thoughts and 
words; the result will be a forthright, 
specific, down-to-earth report on what 
problems top business executives ex- 
pect to face, and what they plan to do 
about them. 


* 


Maybe we've had an overdose of 
cynicism and sophistication in recent 
years. Smiling indugently at copybook 
maxims. Sneering at idealism. Laugh- 
ing off the old truths. Maybe that’s 
the reason why this nation, and others 
that believe in the same things we do, 
are in a jam. 


Maybe the same thing is true of our 
work, An article scheduled for early 
publication makes this point: The 
right attitude toward your job—en- 
thusiasm, loyalty, devotion—is the 
biggest single factor in successfully 
“handling the boss,” and thus getting 
ahead.—THE Eprrors. 
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Measuring the inside of a 16-inch naval 


gun barrel with a star gauge. (Inter- 
national) 


Lincoln. National Life knows that well- 


conducted conferences pay (see Fores, 
March 1, p. 15) 





A Corning Glass worker shows how a 
new ultra-low-expansion glass is poured 
into a mold 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





At Both Fairs— 





CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin g 


the UNITED STATES 


. are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 
displays the talents of fifty-three painters— representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 
International Business Machines Corporation's building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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2-Line Cdilerial 





Prediction: As Britain goes, so will the 
stock market. 


Better buy rubber and tin while there 
is time. 


Tis easier to appropriate an abun- 
dance of dollars than to obtain an 
abundance of skilled artisans. 


Uncle Sam must expect to be put in 
the frying pan before Pan-American- 
ism can be properly cooked-up? 


Now is the time for industry to un- 
leash institutional advertising. 


Will a Third Party spike a Third 


Term? 


Prepare now for next March 15, the 


blackest day in all America’s tax an- 
nals. 


Fall promises to bring a rise in activ- 
ity. 


SEC: Scuttled Exchange Commissions. 


Remember, war orders will get prece- 
dence. 


Shouldn’t Washington “speak softly” 
until it can swing a “Big Stick”? 


Prophecy: The next Congress will be 
more conservative. 


Why not resume circulating gold here? 
We can better afford that than that 
gold should totally disappear inter- 
nationally. 


Will his third one prove for F. D. 
Roosevelt a cam-PAIN? 


Saving threatens to become harder. 


Expect the cost of living to creep up- 
wards. 


We are no longer the land of the free 
—from staggering debt. 


November 6 promises to be a lively 
day in Wall Street. 
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|... there can be no greater proof of a tire’s superiority than that 
people pay a premium to put it on their new cars.” 


Ni By 
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® 


oO ae THE ONE AND ONLY 


>> >> >> > >>> 


Onvournewcar you, too, should learn how 
easy it is to enjoy the extra mileage, safety 
and comfort of Top-Quality Generals. The 
change-over cost is nowthelowestinGeneral’s 
history. For your present car your wisest in- 
vestment, naturally, is the tire that growing 
thousands of new car buyers insist on having 
from the start. See your General Tire dealer. 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. © Afron, Ohio 


Gopyright 1940, The 
General Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 
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America’s 


First Line of Security 


ee SECURITY in a troubled world rests solidly on three great 
supports—American farms, American factories, and American transportation. 

Because of America’s farms we alone among the great nations of the world 
can feed all our people regularly, adequately, and unfailingly from the produce 
of our own land. In this nation we need fear no famine, no blockade. 

Because of our unequaled factories we can, after preparation, produce almost 
anything we require, in almost any quantities. Of products that advance the 
human welfare, we are the greatest makers the world has ever seen. 

Because of our unmatched tramsportation system—rail, water, air, and high- 
way—we can move people and goods wherever they are needed more speedily 
and more efficiently than any other nation. In particular our highways and our 
motor trucking system have no equals elsewhere. 

All these sources of national strength owe much to farm machinery. 


Machines make possible our vast farm production. They increase the farmer's 
speed and efficiency. They bring higher crop yields. They combat the effects of 
drouth, pests, and bad weather. 

But farm machines have done much more than this. A century ago it required 
nine people living on farms to support themselves and one person in town. To- 
day one man on the land supports himself and more than three people in town. 
America’s industrial and transportation greatness has been made possible only 
by this release of men from toil on the land, brought about by farm machinery. 

So America’s First Line of Security is on the farm, manned by the sun-bronzed 
army of American farmers—the foundation of our strength as a nation in time 
of peace or in a world at war. 

This is the mechanized army of the peaceful fields, relying on machines. For 
more than 100 years the farm equipment industry and the men and women 
in it have supplied this army with constantly better machines. It is our pride 
that today the American farmers are, beyond all comparison, the most efficient 
and the best equipped in the world to meet the vital demand for food production. 

There is no weakness in America’s First Line of Security, nor will there be. 


JS. WN Athen teae 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


TRACTORS « FARM EQUIPMENT ¢ TRUCKS « INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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‘“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 





Willkie Draws Workers 


Two discoveries: Visiting various cities during recent 
weeks, | was prepared to find business men enthusiastic 
over the nomination of Wendell L. Willkie; but it was 
peculiarly pleasant to find pro-Willkie sentiment very 
widespread among the wage-earning classes, including 
those on the lowest rungs of the financial ladder. Second, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s reaching out for the Presidency 
for a third time has aroused resentment among many wage 
earners. They feel that, somehow, this isn’t strictly ac- 
cording to Americanism. 

“Will Willkie be elected?” That question is asked every- 
where. 

All that it would seem safe to say at this early stage is 
that, while anything may happen, the present prospect is 
that the campaign will be the opposite of one-sided. Thus 
far Willkie’s popularity has soared and spread spectacu- 
larly, unprecedentedly. His transparent honesty, frankness, 
forthrightness, have proved captivating. 

Some well-wishers are fearful lest these qualities, these 
characteristics may prove his undoing. They would like 
to caution him against making too many spontaneous 
statements; more particularly to caution him against in- 
dulging in anything savoring of “wise cracks,” now that 
he is standard bearer of the whole Republican Party. 

Knowing Wendell Willkie as intimately as I do, I cannot 
picture him submissively submitting to being muzzled. I 
cannot vision him as being other than his own natural, 
genial, outspoken, fearless self. Nevertheless, his common- 
sense may—should—impel him, under the altered circum- 
stances, to keep due guard over his speech—without for- 
feiting his essential, characteristic, grass-roots tang, in- 
dividuality. 

Certain it is that 1940 will not be a repetition of 1936. 





To get on well, get on well with people. 





They Want Work, Not Strife 


Labor agitators traditionally stir up strife when plants 
become unusually busy. Various employers declare, how- 
ever, that their men are in no mood to listen to trouble- 
raisers since full-time, not to say overtime, came into 
vogue. In almost every industry wage rates today are 


higher than they were in the boom year of 1929. Skilled 
workers now earn anywhere from 75 cents an hour to 
$1.25 or, in some cases, $1.50 an hour. They prefer such 
pay to union-incited strikes. 

There are many signs that honest-to-goodness workers 
realize that they are considerately treated. They, in turn, 
are eager to treat their employers considerately. 

The national trend seems definitely towards diminution 
of trumped-up warfare against providers of pay envelopes.. 





Make sure your objectives are 
worth attaining. 





War Output Is Slow Process 


When the American people learn, months from now, 
that most war materials are not flowing from factories in 
heavy volume, will the politicians seek to make our in- 
dustrialists the scapegoats? 

Unless the actualities are meanwhile made widely known, 
this will be a real danger. Nationwide astonishment has 
been caused by the statement made by President M. M. 
Gilman, of Packard, that it would take at least ten months, 
after signing of the contract, to produce the first Rolls- 
Royce aviation engine and that nothing like quantity out- 
put could be achieved until half as long again. Mr. Gilman 
confides to me that even these calculations were “based on 
our getting all the breaks.” 

Since our motor companies can bring out new models 
with a minimum of delay after the old line ends, why 
does it take them so long to bring forth airplane engines 
or to swing into large production of other important war 


- equipment? 


For a big job, new buildings usually have to be planned 
and erected. That takes time. The difference between a car 
engine and an aviation engine is beyond the layman’s 
comprehension. Briefly, everything entering into the latter 


-has to be fashioned with microscopic accuracy, to mil- 


lionths of an inch in some instances. Said General Man- 
ager Nicholas Dreystadt, of Cadillac: “Some of the parts 
we are turning out for the Government are finer than the 
mechanism in watches.” This is one of the few plants 
where war output is already under way in considerable 
volume. All kinds of new dies have to be made, all kinds 
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of new machinery installed, before an automotive or any 
other peacetime plant can roll out parts or finished prod- 
ucts for Army or Navy or air use. This takes time. 

The public must be prepared to have patience. 

But I predict that, once America gets going, she will 
amaze the world by the magnitude of her war production. 





He is a shipwreck who sets no value 
on friendship. 





Pan-American Hazards 


Dreams are one thing; deeds are another. If mere de- 
mands and threats could keep all belligerents hundreds of 
miles from the shores of al! countries in the Western 
Hemisphere—fine, ideal, a glorious conception. But the 
United States and Latin America combined do not possess 
sufficient sea power to effect enforcement. 

Again, the knitting together of all American Republics 
in one air-tight economic union would be wonderful, 
especially in view of what has happened and what may 
happen in the Old World. 

But idealism cannot afford to ignore realism. The Gov- 
ernment and the citizens of the United States should think 
twice—thrice—before shouldering incalculable financial 
and economic commitments, before undertaking to absorp 
all surplus products of all Latin-American countries. How 
could we undertake, for instance, to buy and use or dis- 
pose of all Argentine beef, all Chilean copper, to cite only 
two items? 

We learned as school-boy Latin students that “all Gaul 
was divided into three parts.” Now contemplated is a 
threat that all the world will be divided into three parts: 
a Hitlerized Europe, a Japanese-dominated Orient, the 
New World under a beneficent umbrella hoisted and up- 
held by Uncle Sam. 

That Washington is becoming somewhat jittery is strong- 
ly suggested by the astronomical appropriations for a 
preparedness program which could not be completed for 
years and' years; by our warning to all warring powers 
not to trespass within hundreds of miles of any Western 
Hemisphere shore; by visions of corraling the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics into one grandiose “cartel.” 

It is time responsible American citizens awakened to 
the discomfitting fact that every major proposal, policy, 
program, hatched at Washington entails additional billion- 
dollar tax burdens. This Pan-American scheme is no ex- 


ception. It is predicated upon Uncle Sam holding the bag, ° 


at the cost of billions. 





Bottle up your troubles. Others have 
enough of their own. 





Detroit News and Views 


The 1941 automobile models will be somewhat higher 
priced, every manufacturer I recently visited told me. A 
substantial increase in sales next year is universally esti- 
mated. The first 10 days of July brought to almost every 
factory orders transcending all expectations; gains of 50% 
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over the same period a year ago were common—Buick’s 
sales more than doubled. 

Executives cannot fully explain why July has been mak- 
ing a distinctly better showing than June, contrary to all 
experience. It is agreed that numbers of buyers are antici- 
pating price advances on 1941 cars. Also, better political 
sentiment is sometimes mentioned. Higher-priced cars are 
freely participating in the upturn, interpreted as a pecu- 
liarly gratifying sign. 

Manufacturers mention dearer rubber and higher taxes 
as two factors necessitating marked-up price tags. Wages, 
too, are at an all-time peak. Machine tools, dies, all pre- 
cision equipment is more costly than ever before. 

However, auto officials recognize that it would be short- 
sighted to name prices higher than absolutely essential to 
cover increased production costs. While specific figures 
are not named, one gathers that the change will be nearer 
5% than 10%. 

Detroit and other Michigan automotive centers are 
busy and optimistic. The sudden spurt in sales means that 
there will be a dearth of new cars before 1941 models be- 
come available, since most plants have already shut down 
their 1940 assembly lines. The outlook is that used cars, 
the perennial problem, will be reduced to easily manage- 
able totals, to say the least. 


Boost others and they will boost you. 








No Bottomless Billions 


Billions! Billions! Billions! Always out of the pockets 
of taxpayers. That’s all New Deal Washington has known, 
practiced. Billions for boondoggling. Billions for crop- 
killers, pig-killers, non-producing farmers. Billions for the 
PWA and billions for the WPA relief—and votes. Now 
billions upon billions for long-neglected military prepared- 
ness. Plus proposed billions from U. S. taxpayers for some 
vague, grand-scale scheme involving the maintaining of 
an economic umbrella by Uncle Sam over every last one 
of our Latin-American Republics. 

Never in human history has the world produced a bot- 
tomless treasury. Franklin D. Roosevelt, when originally 
campaigning for the Presidency of the United States, prom- 
ised and pledged and swore by all that was holy that, if 
elected, he would cut the cost of government by at least 
25%, shocked as he proclaimed he was by President Hoo- 
ver’s deficits—deficits which, in contrast with Roosevelt’s, 
have been made to look like small change. The world’s 
annals contain no more violent contrast than that between 
Roosevelt’s financial promises and his financial perform- 
ances. Only recently, when advocating extra billions of 
expenditures, he indicated that he regarded as of puny 
importance the question of where the money was to come 
from! He, personally, has never had to worry about mak- 
ing ends meet financially, because, unlike most of ‘ 
rest of us, his parents solved that problem for him. 

But, after all, how much longer can Washington gaily 
go on saddling us with more and more debts, debts by 
the billion, debts by the tens of billions, without one 
thought concerning a day of reckoning? 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


The predicted industrial lull be- 
tween initial national defense excite- 
ment and actual production of orders 
(ForBes, June 15, p. 11) puts in its 
appearance (p. 27); and business 
seems to hold its breath as it awaits 
indications of the outcome of the Bat- 
tle of Britain. Yet, as Standard Sta- 
tistics warns, “business is better than 
the business indexes show”; for “no 
business index is so constituted that 
it can reflect fully the output of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war.” 


What’s Ahead 


Whatever the outcome of the Battle 
of Britain and however world-shaking 
its ultimate results, the U. S. business 
future depends much more directly on 
U. S. rearmament. And with enor- 
mous defense plans backed to the limit 
by public opinion, some economists 
believe that business conditions for the 
next few years are surer and more pre- 
dictable than they have ever been be- 
fore. Their forecast: Some minor ups 
and downs (swift defeat of Great 
Britain would bring a _ temporary 
“down”); but unless the U. S. is suc- 
cessfully attacked, an average volume 
of business which is substantially 
better than in the five years 1935-40. 


One Way 


Business men who want to aid na- 
tional defense should get the new U. S. 
Department of Commerce bulletin, 
“National Defense Procurement,” 
which among other things lists Army 
and Navy regional purchasing offices. 
All offers of help, and all inquiries on 
how to help, should go to the nearest 
regional office only. Buying is highly 





Great Lakes iron ore shipments, now at 
full flood, will total more this year than in 
1937. But larger use of scrap iron in making 
steel will probably keep .1940 shipments 
below all-time records. (Wide World) 


decentralized, yet Washington is 
deluged with mis-sent correspondence 
which only slows down defense work. 


How’s It Going? 


Two months after it all began, from 
three authoritative sources now come 
parallel replies to the question that 
every citizen asks—‘‘How is the de- 
fense program going?” Lawrence Sul- 
livan reports (p. 13): “Affairs in 
Washington may have more direction 
and co-ordination than appears on the 
surface.” The National Defense Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers states that “de- 
fense production is in good hands; its 
initiation on a larger scale is now 
under way.” After “extensive investi- 
gations,” the Wall Street Journal “re- 
ports with pleasure . . . that the arma- 
ment program is progressing without 
undue delay and without sound basis 
for criticism of any factors.” 


Few Are Lucky 


And yet time is vitally necessary 
(pp. 9, 13). The aircraft industry and 
one or two others are sure enough of 
what they’re going to be asked te do 
to take the preliminary steps of order- 
ing tools and factories before arma- 
ment orders actually come through, 
thus helping to lift engineering con- 
struction awards to an all-time weekly 
record in mid-July. Other U. S. pro- 
ducers, however, aren’t so lucky, must 
bide their time until they know the 
details of the tasks assigned to them. 


F, orewarning 


Both industry and government know 
that gearing factories to mass produc- 
tion of arms will take many months; 
the public doesn’t. What both fear is 
an outcry when the public learns six 
months from now that plants are still 
not turning out scores of tanks per 
day—though reaching that output by 
that time is utterly impossible. Public 
education on this point is urgently 
needed—such as Chairman Sloan’s 
frank statement to G.M. stockholders. 


Three Answers 


Now that development of inter- 
American trade has been established 
as a basic defense measure, U. S. busi- 
ness is getting ready to co-operate 
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with the Government in that as well as 
in the armament program. While not- 
ing the ins and outs of the Havana 
Conference of American Foreign Min- 
isters, business executives study advice 
on what they should do from three 
expert sources. Chairman C. V. Whit- 
ney of Pan American Airways: 
“American business must do more 
than has customarily been considered 
as “its part” in purchasing Latin-Amer- 
ican products. Business men may have 
to make radical changes in their trade 
policies, even to the extent of giving 
up profits for the duration of the 
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emergency.” Vice President James S. 
Carson of American and Foreign 
Power: “We must extend credits with 
a liberality not warranted in ordinary 
times and adopt devices not formerly 
recognized as good international trade 
practice.” President Irving Tow of 
Tonsa chain stores (Argentina) : 
“Americans can meet the competition 
of lower prices, generous credit and 
bartering methods that have marked 
commercial infiltration by other coun- 
tries, with ingenuity, enterprise and 
proper use of the vast facilities of mass 
merchandising now at their disposal.” 


Business Milestones 


New Viewpoint 


Lots of companies employ “griev- 
ance men,” usually on a_ part-time 
basis, who, as union representatives, 
iron out labor disputes. The practice 
of employing full-time grievance men, 
however, is spreading. For, on such a 
basis, grievance men learn to appreci- 
ate management’s problems, thus be- 
come valuable industrial-relations men. 


Fly On Time 


Travel on credit, introduced by 
steamship lines, adopted by railroads 
and pulling new business for both, 
will soon be offered by two airlines. 


Streamlined Station 


The first “streamlined” railroad sta- 
tion, typical of others planned by U. S. 
railroads, was recently completed by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
LaCrosse, Wis. With plate-glass win- 
dows, upholstered furniture, pastel- 
painted walls and acoustic ceilings, 
the new station is as modern as the 
trains that pass through it (see photo). 


Stations (Continued ) 


Highway service stations are also 
undergoing drastic change. Standard 
Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, for instance, 
will soon complete the first of a new 
order of service stations at Bedford, 
Pa., on the new Pensylvania Turn- 
pike. Nothing short of a hotel, the new 
service station has a dining hall (ca- 
pacity, 120), two lunchrooms, lobby, 
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lounge and lavatories for tourists; 
residence quarters for the station man- 
ager, dormitories for employees and 
transport truck drivers. 


Blitz-Clip 


Since electric razors came in, slash- 
ing their shave business, barber shops 
have (1) pushed “extras”—tonics, 
etc.—or (2) centered their attention 
on boosting haircut clientele. Both, 
these schemes depended on volume for 
profit. Drawback to volume has been 
the high cost of conventional chairs, 


designed to tilt back for shaving. A 
new shop in New York City, however, 
looks like the answer. Equipped with 
50 straight-backed, comparatively low- 
cost barber chairs, the shop fea- 
tures “haircuts only,” sells no tonics, 
shines, shaves; allows no tips, talk. 
Supply men fear it points to a trend. 


Three Firsts 


Late in July, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorized American Export 
Lines (steamship company) to insti- 
tute the first non-stop airplane service 
from New York to Europe. Scheduled 
to begin early next year, the service 
(20 hours to Lisbon, 24 to New York) 
will for the first time put long-range 
ship and plane operations under one 
management, for the first time chal- 
lenge Pan American’s monopoly.” 


So Little, So Much 


Declaring that industrial research 
is still one of the least developed of 
our resources, Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has called on industry to 
spend a billion a year in the labora- 
tory (or five times the amount now 
spent) to create new jobs, new prod- 
ucts and services for tomorrow. If 
every company spent as little as 2% 
of its gross income for research, ex- 
plains Dr. Compton, the billion would 
be in the bag. 
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How Business Can Help 









Three key defense 
men: Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., Sec- 
retary Knox, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen 









I international 


Every business man wants to know, “What can I do to help the national defense program?” 


Here are specific suggestions, direct from the men who are guiding the rearmament drive 


EVERY BUSINESS manager can contrib- 
ute something to national defense. 
Thus far the whole program has been 
on a voluntary basis. There has been 
no thought of compulsory industrial 
mobilization. 

But there has been a tendency to 
think of the job principally in terms 
of steel armor, tanks, coast defense 
guns, aircraft and naval vessels. These 
heavy industries are important, but 
they cannot alone provide total de- 
fense. Every small industry has its 
vital place in the program. 

William S. Knudsen, production 
chairman of the Advisory Commission 
on National Defense, has worked hard- 
er for his government during the past 
two months than at any other time in 
his brilliant career. Despite the diffi- 
culties inherent in any new organiza- 
tion, Knudsen got the heavy industries 
effectively aligned in the program 
within two months. He then began to 
set up the administrative machinery 





LAWRENCE SULLIVAN is Washington corre- 
spondent for Forses. 


LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


through which the production of the 
secondary supply plants is to be co- 
ordinated. 

The daily mail at Commission head- 
quarters is ample evidence that every 
segment of business is eager to do its 
part. All business wants to know, 
“How can we help?” And it is now 
possible to present, for the first time, 
an official catalog of the specific steps 
and activities by which individual 
companies may begin to. participate in 
the defense program, far in advance of 
receiving actual orders for supplies. 





First, every manager should check 
carefully his production facilities and 
capacity, so that he may know quickly 
and accurately, upon call, what de- 
liveries he could undertake. 

Second, prospective replacements of 
tools and equipment should be ar- 
ranged well in advance, as insurance 
against costly delays after military 
production has begun. 

Third, sources of raw materials 
should be checked carefully to make 
certain that routine sources have not 
been interrupted by the vast disloca- 
tion of foreign trade during the last 
year. Where accustomed sources of 
supply are found to be uncertain, sub- 
stitute materials should be explored or 
alternative sources developed. This of- 
ficial suggestion does not recommend 
the accumulation of extraordinary in- 
ventories in anticipation of military 
orders. Commitments covering supplies 
cannot be made safely until govern- 
ment specifications are in hand. Moun- 
tainous inventories are a danger point 

(Continued on page 32) 
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makes news. Spectacular new products. Strange new qualities. 


Unheard-of new uses. Even defense implications, exemplified 


by special glass for battleship portholes (above ) 


FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES of life in the 
1940s may be that a man can live in 
a glass house and throw all the stones 
he wants to without fear of reprisals. 

For glass is no longer necessarily 
fragile. And it is moving into construc- 
tion—and other fields—in so many 
ways that the glass house is now more 
than a figure of speech. 





Faeperick A. VAN FLEET is a business jour- 
nalist who for many years has been making 
special studies of new industrial and tech- 
nical developments. 
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There may be no glass-faced sky- 
scrapers right away, because the sky- 
scraper market is not active. But glass- 
faced outer-wall material, giving mod- 
ernistic color effects and allowing 
soap-and-water cleaning, should be 
more and more important in the grow- 
ing volume of modernization, as prop- 
erty owners’ are forced to choose be- 
tween making old buildings attractive 
and tearing them down to save taxes. 

Latest glass entry in the building 
field is a glass-faced, load-bearing con- 


crete slab for outer-wall construction. 
Colored opaque flat glass is bonded to 
lightweight concrete with asphaltic ad- 
hesive and metal framing to make 
slabs in four- and eight-inch thick- 
nesses. They weigh about a third less 
than cast stone or other masonry and 
come in sizes up to 12 square feet in 
area. Up to now, glass and porcelain 
enamel for outer surfaces have been 
veneers to be attached to the outer 
wall. This new product will be the 
wall itself, used alone in small build- 
ings and tied in with backing masonry 
in taller ones. 

Already, glass blocks— insulating, 
fire-safe, admitting light without sac- 
rificing privacy-are being improved 
in many ways. — 


HAVE A GLASS SANDWICH ? 
Glass blocks now being made“have 


prisms cast into the inner surfaces for 
definite directional control of light; 
and there is a large array of patterned 
obscure glass offering similar diffus- 
ing, suffusing and “light-directing” ef- 
fects—usable either singly or in 
double-glazing, usually with the direc- 
tional patterns criss-crossing when 
used double. The strong outside rays 
can be thrown up, down or to either 
side, depending on which way the 
blocks or panes are placed in the wall, 
and interior finish designed to accom- 
plish general diffusion. 

Another form of “sandwich” glass 
is made to admit only diffused light. 
It has a sheet of fiber glass as an inter- 
layer, which prevents the passage of 
direct sun rays without marked de- 
crease in light transmission. The fiber 
glass also has some insulating value 
against heat and sound. 

A somewhat different architectural 
glass comes in panels as large as four 
feet square. It is cast from permanent 
patterns to produce sculptured effects, 
or can be cast from plaster patterns 
for special designs. Reverse sides can 
be matted, mirrored, polished or 
sanded. The greatest use for this is in 
store fronts, doors, partitions, tran- 
soms over large entrances, settings for 
large mirrors, display cases, etc. 

While flat glass has always served 
the construction industry, new devel- 
opments are vastly widening its field. 
Tempered glass is one. Brought to a 
high degree of heat, the outer surfaces 
are then chilled rapidly by jets of 





Photographs: Corning Glass Works; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.; Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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compressed air. Cooling the surface 
so much more rapidly than the inside 
sets up a tension which increases the 
strength of the glass fourfold, giving 
it about the same strength under cer- 
tain conditions as a similar cross-sec- 
tion of cast iron. 


MOLTEN LEAD AND SOLID ICE 


In tests, tempered plate glass has 
withstood the extreme thermal shock 
of molten lead poured ‘on a plate of it 
resting on ice; it has been twisted to 
an angle of 20 degrees without break- 
ing; it has resisted sharp shocks and 
carried heavy weights. When it does 
break, it does not splinter but shatters 
into tiny fragments like rock salt. It 
has to be tailored to order since it 
cannot be drilled or cut after temper- 
ing. 

The extra strength of tempered plate 
glass opens new markets. It has been 
approved by some building inspectors 
for stair rail panels, where it would 
replace cast or stamped metal. It is 
being used for chalkboards in schools 
and lecture rooms, in ivory, green and 
black colors. Advantages claimed for 
this use are lessened eye strain, long 
wear and easy cleaning. Tempered 
glass also replaces other glass at points 
of great strain. 

Heat-absorbing plate glass shuts out 





Glass block, new though it is, is already a 
standard building material, is already be- 
ing given further improvements 
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a considerable part of the infra-red 
rays in direct sunlight and permits 
larger window surfaces on southern 
exposures. It finds new uses in show 
windows, too, where displays must be 
protected from the. sun’s rays. A 
double or triple assembly, with dehy- 
drated air hermetically sealed between 
the plates, will make storm windows 
unnecessary and will be especially use- 
ful for railway cars, replacing ordinary 
double windows which become frosted 
or steamed on their inner surfaces. 

The most important development in 
flat glass, naturally, is the new super- 
safety automobile glass, where new 
plastic interlayers and bonding agents 
have been developed (ForBEs, May 1, 
1939). But uses of flat glass for in- 
terior finish and decoration multiply 
so rapidly that it is difficult to draw 
a line between what is new and what 
is merely an expansion of established 
uses. 

Mirrors are old; but-a mirror made 
of yellow glass with silver backing is 
new and gives a golden reflection 
which is a delight to the eye. (Another 
mirror development is a new process 
of silvering which produces better 
mirrors more quickly by spraying the 
silver solution froma spray-gun.) 
Glass panels for interior decoration 
are already used widely, but the 





Something brand new: A new-process glass 
dish sits on a cake of ice, is filled with 
molten iron—and doesn’t crack! 


“sandwich glass” mentioned above—a 
panel of two plates with fiber glass 
between them—lends a new touch in 
this field. It gives a mother-of-pearl 
effect when no colors are used, and a 
wide variety of effects may be obtained 
by rear lighting or colored glass or 
both. This sandwich glass also makes a 
thin partition which will diffuse and 
control light and decrease both sound 
and heat transmission. 


BUT NO GLASS CLOTHING 


The most spectacular and probably 
the least understood product of the 
glass industry is fiber or spun glass, 
made in fluffy wool or silky threads 
which may be woven into fabric. Re- 
search had been under way for some 
years, but large-scale production espe- 
cially for popular uses was started 
only around the beginning of last year. 

The man in the street, hearing of 
glass fabric, thought of it instantly in 
terms of clothing. But no attempt to 
invade the wearing fabric field is like- 
ly, because glass cloth would offer few 
if any advantages. 

There will be some domestic uses, 
however. Awnings of glass fabric are 
now obtainable. Soon to be introduced 
is a line of tablecloths which will rival 
in appearance the finest damask, but 

(Continued on page 29) 





Building authorities are strict. But tempered 
glass to replace metal for stair rails wins 
the:approval of building inspectors . 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A 





Ewing Galloway 


ALFRED M. COOPER 


THERE ARE ONLY two legitimate 
reasons for calling a business confer- 
ence: 

First, the executive who calls his 
associates or subordinates together 
wants to get the opinions of the group, 
and from them evolve a plan of action. 

Second, he has a plan of action in 
mind and wants to sell his idea to the 
group through open discussion. 

A conference called for any other 
purpose is a waste of time. So is one 
called by an executive who does not 
know how to lead a conference. 

No conference should ever be called 
simply to issue an order. Unless the 
executive feels it advisable to sell the 
group on the need for the order, a 
memorandum is much better. And if 
the object of the meeting is to sell an 





Atrrep M. Cooper, in his 20 years of ex- 
perience, has supervised conference training 
for 45,000 employees, has conducted more 
than 10,000 conferences, and has trained 
some 600 executives in the art of leading a 
conference. 
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idea to the group, it is best not to state 
the idea at all, but to lead the discus- 
sion in such a way that it appears to 
come from the group itself. The con- 
ference leader then needs only to put 
his stamp of approval on the sugges- 
tion, feeling—and rightly—that the 
idea will be executed with greater 
goodwill because members of the group 
feel that it originated with them. 

The purpose of any conference is to 
promote free and open discussion, and 
to direct this discussion skillfully to a 
useful conclusion. The surest way to 
kill discussion is for the leader to talk 
too much. This is particularly true if 
he opens a meeting of subordinates 
with a flat statement of his own 
opinion, then asks the members of the 
group to express their opinions. 

Under no circumstances should the 
leader call ‘upon individual group 
members (usually done by going 
around the table from left to right) 
for an expression of opinion. In a 
properly conducted conference every- 


one will talk because he wants to talk; 
nobody likes to be asked for an 
opinion until he is ready to talk, and 
then it isn’t necessary to ask him. 

Whether you are honestly trying to 
get ideas from the group, or whether 
you are trying to get an idea over to 
the group, you conduct the conference 
in much the same fashion. You avoid 
flat statements of your own opinion, 
and lead the discussion by asking ques- 
tions of the entire group. 

The first question follows a brief 
statement of the purpose of the meet- 
ing. Once the question is put it should 
not be repeated or rephrased unless 
someone indicates that he doesn’t 
understand it. Give them a chance to 
think. 

Out of the batch of responses to this 
opening question, the leader selects the 
response on which he can build his 
first follow-up question. From _ this 
point on, the two types of conference 
call for slight differences in method. 

If the object of the meeting is to 
work out a plan of action based on the 
group’s opinions, the first follow-up 
question should promote further dis- 
cussion of an idea that sounds good to 
the leader. He can soon decide from 
the response whether or not the idea 
is worthwhile. 

Succeeding follow-up questions are 
extemporaneous, based entirely on the 
responses received from the group. 
Each suggestion is explored until both 
the leader and a majority of the group 
are satisfied with the solution offered, 
which is likely to be a compromise or 
combination of two or more sugges- 
tions. The leader then sums up what 
has been decided, the secretary records 
the decision, and the meeting ends. 


SELLING THE LEADER’S IDEAS 


In the second type of conference— 
called to sell the group on the leader’s 
idea—follow-up questions are based on 
the responses which come closest to 
outlining the plan the leader is trying 
to sell. But these follow-up questions 
must not indicate the group leader’s 
preference. 

The leader closes this type of con- 
ference in the same way that he closes 
the other—summing up the decision, 
and having it recorded. In either type 
of conference, the leader may interrupt 
the discussion every so often to sum up 
the points brought out that far. He 
will also do well to give credit to indi- 
viduals for their contributions, but 
without giving approval or disapproval 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Don’t be a victim at shady labor publications! Here’s how the business man can detect the 


phonies and handle their “salesmen” without penalizing legitimate union magazines 


Beware This 


New Labor Racket 


R. L. McCORMICK 


PETTY RACKETEERS in the labor publi- 
cation field took a cool million dollars 
from the pockets of American business 
in 1939, and are in a fair way of re- 
peating their performance this year. 

Reports of first-half “earnings,” in- 
cluding revenue from the usual Easter 
special editions, are good. And the out- 
look continues bright for special Labor 
Day editions, say the confident pro- 
moters. 

If anything, the $1,000,000 estimate 
is low. A single Midwestern state ac- 
counted, by actual figures, for more 
than $100,000 of the amount set up for 
the country as a whole. 

In that state, one promoter is round- 
ing out 20 years of continuous ‘activity 
and is now personally nearing the 
$900,000 mark in lifetime sales. And 
he’s been running a poor third in vol- 
ume of gross business there! 

I know. I’ve been a labor editor and 
have, at one time or another in the last 
10 years, been introduced to scores of 
such schemes. 

What to do about it? First, let’s get 
a few things straight. 

I don’t imply that all labor publish- 
ing enterprises are racket propositions. 
I don’t aim at the scores of struggling 
little union weeklies. Most of them are 
in honest hands. So are the official 
monthly and quarterly organs of the 
various international unions. You can 
place your ad or business card in them 
safely for the few dollars they ask. 

But the racketeer clips you for $50, 
$100 or even $200, will give you a 
fancy but worthless editorial “endorse- 
ment” and promise you anything that 
comes to mind at the moment in the 
way of “protection.” He’s the man to 
beware. 

You may be wondering how to dis- 





R. L. McCormick has for many years been 
a reporter and editor in the field of labor 
and labor relations. 


tinguish between the 
bona fide and the 
fake labor publica- 
tions. Unfortunate- 
ly, some of the an- 
swers are of the 
well-known “Yes- 
but” variety. What 
I mean is this— 

Probably the most 
common racket of 
all depends for its 
very existence on 
the good name and 
reputation of: a le- 
gitimate labor pub- 
lication. This is the 
“special edition” method of operation. 

A promoter offers a local labor 
editor a thousand dollars for the priv- 
ilege of issuing a special holiday edi- 
tion of his paper. The editor signs up. 
After that, it isn’t long before the 
racketeer or a member of his crew is 
seated across your desk, presenting 
duly authorized credentials from your 
established local labor boys. You good- 
naturedly prepare for the customary 
$5 hendout. 

Then an amount is mentioned—from 
10 to 20 times the size of former 
contributions. Startled, your sales re- 
sistance begins a belated functioning. 

It is at this point that the promoter’s 
representative begins to make promises 
or threats. Solicitors of this type seldom 
fail to develop a strong case, for they 
are embarked on a quick “once-over” 
canvass and are not concerned in the 
slightest with creating goodwill. 

Such a system, however, has its dis- 
advantages for the home-loving type 
of “publisher” who comes to dislike 
the frequent changes of operating base 
involved. What he then does is to find 
a labor organization that is in need of 
funds, cut it in for 10% of the profits, 
pick out a title (preferably one with 





Kaufmann-Fabry 
The publications racketeer has a smooth approach, a sweet propo- 


sition. He'll promise you anything, provided he gets a handout 


the word “Official” in it), hire a 
printer—and he’s all set. 

One such venture is now in its eighth 
year. Appearing several times a year 
in magazine form and featuring flatter- 
ing editorial write-ups, it annually 
grosses in excess of $35,000. It has 
been exposed as a fake on numerous 
occasions by bona fide unions, but al- 
ways manages to double-talk itself 
back into the good graces of its sup- 
porters, each of whom receives a copy 
—that being its total circulation. 

To executives anxious to plug this 
totally unnecessary drain on their 
treasuries without penalizing legitim- 
ate union publications, I offer this 
simple cure: 

1. Check carefully on all “special 
editions,” particularly as to their 
sponsorship and promotion. 

2. Don’t be intimidated by mean- 
ingless threats. 

3. Abandon, once and forever, all 
hope of being able to buy extra- 
ordinary favors by supporting such 
labor schemes. 

4. If still in doubt, consult the pub- 
lisher of your regularly established lo- 
cal labor paper—whom you should 
know anyway. | 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


So LONG as you live and in what- 
ever circumstances the kaleidoscope of 
life may place you, think for yourself 
and act in accordance with the con- 
clusions of that thinking; avoid so 
far as possible drifting with the cur- 
rent of the mob or being too easily 
influenced by the outward manifesta- 
tion of things. Take your own look 
beneath the surface and don’t trust 
others to look for you. If you will 
follow this rule consistently, I am sure 
you will keep out of much trouble, 
will make the most out of your life 
and, what is more, will contribute 
most of value to the community life. 
—Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
vice-president, American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 


It’s faith in something and enthusi- 
asm for something that make a life 
worth looking at. —O. W. Homes. 


I read, I study, I examine, I lis- 
ten, I reflect and out of all this I try 
to form an idea into which I put as 
much common sense as I can. 

—LAFAYETTE. 


It is better to say, “This one thing 
I do” than to say “These forty things 
I dabbie in.”—WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Those we call the ancients were 
really new in everything. _—PASCAL. 


Public money ought to be touched 
with the most scrupulous conscienti- 
ousness of honor. It is not the prod- 
uce of riches only, but of the hard 
earnings of labor and poverty. It is 
drawn even from the bitterness of 
want and misery. Not a beggar passes, 
or perishes in the streets, whose mite 
is not in that mass.—THomas Paine. 
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SUCCESS 


“Success,” in childhood I was told, 
Meant laying up vast stores of gold; 


A rich man was my “hero” then— 
Although he landed in the “pen”! 


In youth, my idea of “Success” 

Had altered somewhat, more or less, 

And I thought one who reached the 
“heights,” 

Like Lincoln—studied hard o’ nights 


And dreamed vast dreams beside a fire, 
If to “Success” he did aspire, 

And some day, without accident, 
He’d be the Nation’s president! 


In young manhood, my thoughts had 
changed, 

And up and down life’s ladder ranged; 

To be an actor, author—yes, 

A doctor, banker—spelled “Success” ! 


The years slipped by—time turned the 
page, 

And found me close to middle-age; 

I’d won renown, and gariered wealth, 

But now, to me, “Success” meant 


health. 


I traveled ev’rywhere to find 

That “boon of youth,” I'd left behind, 

And now, as toward old age I plod— 

To me “Success” means finding God! 
—James Epwarp HUNGERFORD. 


We are the children of our own 
deeds. —Victor Huco. 


Labor has the power to rid us of 
three great evils—Boredom, Vice and 
Poverty. —VOLTAIRE. 


He is to be praised above all who 
is his own master. —JOHANN Rist. 


Fear is an insidious virus. Given a 
breeding place in our minds, it will 
permeate the whole body of our work; 
it will eat away our spirit and block 
the forward path of our endeavors, 
Fear is the greatest enemy of progress. 
Progress moves ever on, and does not 
linger to consider microscopically the 
implications of each particular action. 
Only small and over-cautious minds 
see the shadows of lurking enemies 
and dangers everywhere, and shrink 
away from the increased efforts needed 
to overcome them. Fear is met and de- 
stroyed with courage. Again and again, 
when the struggle seems hopeless and 
all opportunity lost — some man or 
woman with a little more courage, a 
little more effort, brings victory. 

—James F. BELL, 
chairman, General Mills, Inc. 

The more obligations we accept that 
are self-imposed, the freer we are. 

—Joun C. Scuroeper, D.D. 


If our hours were all serene, we 
might probably take almost as little 
note of them as the dial does of those 
that are clouded.—WiLuiam Hazzirt. 


Every trouble is an opportunity to 
win the grace of strength. A trouble 
is a moral and spiritual task. It is 
something which is hard to do. 
Strength is increased by encounter 
with the difficult. Every day we are 
blessed with new opportunities for the 
development of strength of soul. 

—GeEorcE Hopces. 


The sole meaning of life is to serve 
humanity. —Totstol. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


For God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind.—II Timothy 1:7. 


Sent in by W. R. Jones, Fairbury, 
Neb. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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LikE WENDELL WILLKIE, his successor 
as president of Commonwealth & 
Southern, Justin R. Whiting, is legally- 
bred. But he has had as much experi- 
ence in industry as in law. 

A Michigander, Mr. Whiting (54) 
won his law degree at the University 
of Michigan, started practice at Port 
Huron, did legal work for several 
companies which later became affili- 
ated with Commonwealth & Southern. 
He made such a mark that he was 
elected president of the Michigan State 
Bar Association (1932). 

An extraordinary per- 
centage of New York’s 
notables are men who 
first attained fame else- 
where. So with Justin 
Whiting. Seven years 
ago the metropolis an- 
nexed him as a member 
of a law firm, and he 
became general counsel 
for Commonwealth & 
Southern, succeeding 
Willkie when the latter 
was made president of the company. 

Perhaps you have read that Whiting 
is an elusive, shy, uncommunicative 
fellow. Reports one of my associates, 
delegated to see and talk with him: 

“I had no trouble in getting an in- 
terview with Whiting. I simply asked 
to see him and was ushered into his 
office. I found him to be a man about 
medium-build, fit, mild-mannered, with 
quick eyes behind gleaming spectacles. 

“Rising up from his desk, which 
was covered with books, papers, let- 
ters to be signed, he shook hands. He 
was getting ready, he said, to go on 
a cross - country, property - inspecting 
jaunt. He dangled one leg over the 
arm of his chair and, smiling shyly, 
told me to shoot my questions. 

“I asked what he expected to gain 
by making his trip. ‘Facts,’ he replied. 
His search for facts, he ex- 
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Nites TRAMMELL 


& Southern and its stockholders have 
been entrusted to capable hands, a 
keen brain, a practical business man 
thoroughly versed in the utility indus- 
try’s vastly-complicated problems. 


THE LAMENTED passing (at 64) of 
James H. Perkins, 24-carat gentleman, 
has necessitated realignment of top 
executives of America’s second-largest 
bank, the National City of New York. 

Gordon S. Rentschler (54), presi- 
dent since 1929 and who has been the 
active chief executive during the long 
illness of Mr. Perkins, steps up to the 
chairmanship. Dr. W. Randolph Bur- 
gess (51), scholarly vice-chairman 
since 1938, moves up a notch, to 
second-in-command. 

And William Gage Brady Jr. (53), 


senior vice-president, is elevated to the 








Wituram G. Brapy Jr. 


presidency. The last official act of Jim 
Perkins was to sign Brady’s certificate 


of membership in the Bank’s Quarter- 


Century Club. Brady, beginning as a 
clerk, won recognition within a year, 
has steadily climbed to higher and 
higher responsibilities, has acquired 
first-hand knowledge of international 
banking through wide travel, and— 
perhaps throwing light on his selection 
as president—has won the friendship, 
loyalty, well wishes of the whole staff. 

The National City Bank can boast 
that it has three big men 
as its principal execu- 
tives: Rentschler, Bur- 
gess, Brady, all are over 
six feet. 


PREDICTION: Hereafter 
more company presi- 
dents will be selected 
from master salesmen. 
Production has become 
easier than marketing at 
a profit. 

Niles Trammell (46), 
new National Broadcasting Co. presi- 
dent, won his spurs as an income- 
bringer. A Georgian, he received train- 
ing at the Sewanee Military Academy. 
He not only served in the World War, 
but remained in service until 1923. 
At that time he entered the Radio 
Corp. of America. 

Step by step, he rose, mainly by his 
extraordinary aptitude for handling 
people and his keen sales sense, to the 
executive vice-presidency of N.B.C. 
He originated so many profitable pro- 
grams when in charge at Chicago that 
he was called to New York headquar- 
ters. Again he demonstrated his worth 
so outstandingly that he was named, 
first, executive vice-president, now 
president of N.B.C. Combining sales- 
manship with pronounced personality, 
he is such an ardent believer in radio 
that he has signally succeeded 





plained, sprang from his legal 
training. 

“Quizzed, he disclosed that he, 
like Willkie, had once been a 
Democrat. Would Willkie be 
elected? He thought the chances 
were good. 

“Asked about his hobbies, he 
beamingly replied that he liked 
to handle his 35-foot sailboat. 
Explaining that he lives in Scars- 
dale (with his wife and three 
children), he talked enthusiasti- 
cally about gardening.” 

Associates declare that the far- 
flung interests of Commonwealth 
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in converting business concerns 
into radio -customers. 

Frank E. Mullen (44), who 
also served in the World War, 
has been chosen as President 
Trammell’s right-hand man, after 
having risen to the position of 
vice-president of advertising and 
publicity for R.C.A. He gradu- 
ated from the soil to, succes- 
sively, editorship of agricultural 
publications, corporation public 
relations, vital executive respon- 
sibilities. 

Trammell and Mullen should 








prove a winning team. —B.CF. 
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can buy in the evenings or on 
to hear your voice. 


$ 35 Chicago to Omaha...---- 


45 Topeka to Denver..-+++*° 
60 Dallas to St. Louls...--++> 
70 Baltimore to Chicago 












Mashinglon 
Threats to 
Defense Plans 





Wace-Hour, Wagner Act, and Walsh- 
Healey restrictions continue the grav- 
est threat to the national defense pro- 
gram. The Navy recently reported that 
Federal impositions upon industry 
have added 8.5% to estimated con- 
struction cost of urgently needed ships. 

Many business men apparently ex- 
pect too much from the national de- 
fense program as a stimulus to husi- 
ness recovery, according to a survey 
by Donald Despain, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Small Business 
Men’s Association. A three-weeks’ tour 
of the industrial East discloses many 
small business enterprises expecting 
fabulous orders for military equipment 
and supplies. But careful estimates put 
the total of actual defense spending at 
a maximum of $3,500,000,000 over 
the next 12 months. 

“Let us not forget that the total 
value of manufactured products turned 
out by our 200,000 American indus- 
trial plants averages roughly $50,000,- 
000,000 a year, factory price,” Des- 
pain says in a letter to House mem- 
bers. “. . . Over a period of three or 
four years the re-armament program 
may attain truly gigantic proportions; 
but for the near term, the recovery 
impulse from this type of spending 
likely will be far less than many busi- 
ness managers estimate from the news- 
paper headlines.” 


A second slight relaxation in the 
Wage-Hour rules permits employers 
working on the “constant wage” plan 
to pay overtime for one week with 
time off the following week. Time-off 
hours must be equivalent to 144 of 
overtime hours worked, and the ad- 
justment must be made within each 
two-week pay period. Under a previ- 
ous rule plants working under ap- 
proved union labor contracts might 
rectify hours over a period of 26 
weeks. The new ruling is a feeble step 
toward permitting the same employ- 
ment conditions in non-union plants. 


As many as 35,000,000 people may 
be on starvation rations this Winter 
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in Europe. Best éstimates are that 
Europe will require 200,000,000 bush- 
els of off-Continent wheat, vast sup- 
plies of meats, fats, textiles. Final pic- 
ture cannot be determined until war 
prospects are clarified, particularly 
question of duration. 


The Good Neighbor proposal that 
the United States alone should finance 
the international export pool of South 
American products remains decided- 
ly in the blueprint phase at the White 
House. A large proportion of Latin 
America’s exports compete directly 
with U. S. surpluses. Farm organiza- 
tions, in particular, take the position 
that appropriations to finance exports 
should seek first to relieve increasing 
domestic pressures from agricultural 
surpluses. The argument also is ad- 
vanced that the Latin American repub- 
lics already enjoy a fair share of the 
U. S. market, often to the disadvan- 
tage of domestic producers, particular- 
ly in corn, cattle and sheep. 

Hemisphere solidarity in measures 
of military defense is unanimously 
supported. But farm leaders challenge 
the thesis that proper collaboration 
in defense requires U. S. Treasury 
subsidies for all exports from Latin 
America. 


There is an increasing sentiment 
in Congress for a diversion of pump- 
priming funds directly to national de- 
fense. A recent report from a CCC 
camp in Montana discloses that some 
200 men were engaged throughout the 
Summer of 1939 in the construction 
of 12 miles of mountain fence, 33 
miles of sheep trail, 58 miles of moun- 
tain telephone line, and seven miles 
of so-called secondary mountain high- 
ways. 

In the absolute sense, these doubt- 
less are constructive enterprises. But 
many House leaders hold that the 
same amount of money and effort 
might better have been spent on tanks, 
airplanes, coast artillery and military 
airports. With defense needs so urgent 
today, the construction of sheep trails 
in remote mountains may be classified 
properly as sheer boondoggling. The 
argument in Congress is not against 
national defense, but rather for the 
termination of all unnecessary public 
work to permit diversion of funds to 
the defense program. Notwithstanding 
that billions have been sought for de- 
fence, WPA and CCC still go merrily 
on with their peacetime puttering. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Everything Points to 
Busy Times Ahead 


EVERYTHING points to busy times ahead. 

Wall Street occasionally concerns 
itself over the possibility or probabil- 
ity of early peace in Europe. Nothing 
of the kind is in prospect—unless the 
United Kingdom should be crushingly 
invaded, a remote eventuality. Hitler 
grossly misjudges the timber and tem- 
perament of Britons. He apparently 
imagined that the British Government 
would eagerly accept his invitation to 
come to him hat-in-hand for a dic- 
tated peace, a peace prescribed by vic- 
tor to vanquished. 


I have just received, from a British 
mother, a letter typical of others sent 
me by relatives and friends there in 
modest circumstances. It vividly re- 
veals the determination of Britons to 
endure stoically whatever privations 
and perils may be necessary to repel 
invasion and preserve freedom. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“The folks in this little old Island 
will fight to the finish, and even if all 
the countries have turned against us 
they cannot take away our faith in a 
Higher hand than ours, and believe 
me the last round hasn’t been fought 
yet. We still keep our chins up and 
keep smiling. W ’s boy joins up 
and leaves in August. A also has 
two boys away. A (daughter) has 
had to give up her full time ambulance 
driving, but she still has her name on 
the voluntary list and can be called 
out in an emergency. She went out at 
3 a.m. one morning last week after the 
sirens went but wasn’t needed, thank 
God.” 











The Conventions having voted, how 
will citizens vote on Nov. 5? 

How are things likely to go, busi- 
nesswise, between now and then? 

Regarding the latter, my prediction, 
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based on travels and contacts, is: 


Better. 


Here, briefly, is the situation as I 


~ have found it: The Republican candi- 


date has amazingly captivated the 
imagination of people in all ranks of 
life, including wage earners in the 
lowest brackets. And, of course, Wen- 
dell L. Willkie appeals profoundly to 
men of affairs, employment-providers, 
investors, other thoughtful citizens 
deeply concerned over our constantly- 
mounting Federal deficits, political 
baiting and berating of business, hos- 
tility towards investors, unconscion- 
able prolongation of appalling unem- 
ployment. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s maneuver- 
ing to have himself re-nominated after 
having served eight years, the maxi- 
mum ever served by any Chief Execu- 
tive, has not only displeased many emi- 
nent Democrats, but has struck a lot 
of humble citizens as, somehow, not 
just right, even though they may not 





be able to put their feelings into pre- 
cise language or logic. All that some 
of them know is that George Washing. 
ton didn’t think it was proper for him 
to head the nation for more than eight 
years, and they cannot picture Roose- 
velt as a greater or more indispensable 
giant than the revered Washington. 

Moreover, Roosevelt’s browbeating 
of the Democratic delegates into ac- 
cepting his ironclad choice for Vice- 
President has not assuaged criticism 
that he harbors arbitrary authoritarian 
notions. 

The net of all this is that in finan- 
cial, industrial, business circles the 
political outlook is interpreted as con- 
taining new encouragement. 


General business activity is exceed- 
ing seasonal expectations despite un- 
usually enervating weather in various 
areas. Most noteworthy has been a 
veritable tidal wave of automobile buy- 
ing instead of the customary July lull 
(see page 10). 

A few, but only a few, industrial 
plants have begun actual production 
of domestic war orders. Gradually 
others will complete complicated pre- 
liminaries and get going, although full 
steam ahead will not be possible until 
next year. 

Meanwhile, commodity and security 
markets drag along indecisively. Im- 
pressively high yields on good stocks 
and reasonably safe industrial and 
utility bonds are generating little de- 
mand. 

If not before then, the stock market 
will undoubtedly move pronouncedly 
one way or the other on Nov. 6. 
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Courtesy Standard Statistics Co. 


What are new Federal taxes going to do to business profits? What happened during our 
last great rearming period more than two decades ago provides one clue. As the chart shows, 
Federal taxes took a big slice of corporate net income; but war orders so increased net 
income before taxes that the profits remaining after taxes had been paid were substantial 
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Something you don’t have to pay for 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY is a con- 
tract between the Company and you. The 
Company wishes not only to fulfill the 
terms of that contract, but to perform 
every reasonable service that may increase 
your policy’s value to you and your family. 

As evidence of this, you will find a “No- 
tice to Policyholder”’ printed plainly on 
the back of most Metropolitan policies. If 
you will read this notice, you will find that 
it is not necessary to employ any person to 
collect the insurance payable under your 
Metropolitan policy, to obtain any infor- 
mation about your policy, or to secure any 
of the benefits which that policy provides. 
The Company wishes to pay every proper 
claim without delay. 

All that is necessary is to get in touch 
with your Metropolitan agent, or with the 
manager of your District Office. If this is 
not convenient, write directly to the Home 
Office in New York City, or to the Pacific 
Coast Head Office in San Franciscc. 


Whenever you have a question about 
your policy, it is advisable to consult your 
Metropolitan agent first. It is his respon- 
sibility to help you solve your insurance 
problems, and to serve you efficiently, sym- 
pathetically, and intelligently...and with- 
out additional charge of any kind. 

Following are a few of the many in- 
stances in which your Agent’s help is avail- 
able for the asking. 


Settlement of Death Claims 
or other Benefits. 
Except for notary fees, there is no need for 
a beneficiary to pay a fee for preparation 
of claim papers or the papers necessary for 
other benefits. Your Metropolitan Agent 


will give you any assistance that may be 
necessary in preparing and filing such pa- 
pers, and will help to arrange for prompt 
payment of the claim. 


Analyzing or checking 
your insurance program. 


Your Metropolitan Agent will co-operate 
with you in seeing that your insurance ful- 
fills the purpose for which you bought it. 
If there have been any changes in your 
economic status, or in your family obliga- 
tions, your Agent will help you work out 
a plan to make your insurance program 
cover them. 


Explaining Retroactive Benefits 
on Liberalized Policies. 


Metropolitan, in common with other com- 
panies, has made liberalizing improve- 
ments through the years, particularly in 
Industrial policies. Each improvement has 
been of advantage to the policyholder. 
Wherever possible, these additional bene- 
fits have been made retroactive, so that if 
you own an old policy, you may be en- 
titled to certain benefits which this old 
policy does not contain in writing. 

If you have an old policy on which you 
no longer pay premiums, you may wonder 
if it has any value. Such old policies often 
do have value. And, through voluntary ac- 
tion by the Company, many Weekly Pre- 
mium policies have become eligible for 
cash surrender value if premiums on them 
were paid for at least three years, even 
though the policy terms require a longer 
premium-paying period. 

Of course, nothing in this advertisement 
is intended to suggest that either you or 


your beneficiaries should refrain from con- 
sulting a trusted family advisor, or a com- 
petent and reputable attorney-at-law in 
case you, or your beneficiaries, feel the 
need of doing so. 


One thing more. Even though you may 
have read your life insurance policy thor- 
oughly, do so again . . . at once. Read it 
from beginning to end. Be -certain that 
both you and your beneficiaries are fa- 
miliar with its provisions. If there is any- 
thing that you, or they, do not understand, 
your Company’s agent will be glad to ex- 
plain—or, if you prefer, communicate with 
the Home office. 





COPYRIGHT 1940-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 28 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer 

understanding of jow a life insurance com- 

pany operates. Copies of preceding adver- 

tisements in this series will be mailed upon 
request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) ,~ 


fy cg 
Frederick H. Ecker, be 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 

in San Francisco. . 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Frosted-Food Box—Concrete Coating 
News of New Products, Materials 


First of Its Kind 


This month comes the long-awaited 
introduction of a household frosted- 
food locker box. An outgrowth of the 
public quick-freezing plant, common 
in rural areas, it marks the coming of 
age of a new industry. 

According to the producer, the 
locker will quick-freeze all kinds of 
meat, fowl, fish, fruit and vegetables, 
and preserve them for nine months, 
without loss of nutritional value. It 
can, of course, be used to store foods 
commercially quick-frozen. Built in 
one and two-barrel capacities, how- 
ever, the household model is designed 
to supplement, rather than to elimi- 
nate, the public locker plant. 








OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 

es ... Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable ... Large outside rooms, 


with both tub and shower—$4.00 up. 


HOTEL 
FRROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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Shaped like a barrel, with com- 
pressor housed on the side, it has 
double walls between which the re- 
frigerant is circulated. In other words, 
the food compartment is within the 
cooling unit, with a door at the top. 
This is an about-face in refrigeration 
principle, for in conventional equip- 
ment the cooling unit is within the 
food compartment, with a door on the 
side. But with this new arrangement, 
says the producer, less current is 
needed to produce zero cold in the 
food compartment. What’s more, no 
cold air can escape when the door is 
opened, as cold air always seeks a 
lower level, actually forms a “cold 
pocket” at the top opening. 

No bigger than an ordinary re- 
frigerator, the one-barrel model is 
easily installed in a basement or kitch- 
en. Both models, finished on the out- 
side with white lacquer enamel and 
on the inside with vegetable oils, are 
compact and complete. They are fac- 
tory set for zero cold in normal room 
temperature, but a turn of the dial 
gives the user any desired temperature 
down to 20 below. Tests indicate that 
the operating cost is about a dollar a 
month. (1-81) 


Coating for Concrete 


A synthetic rubber coating, designed 
to protect concrete floors, has just 
been announced. Because it impreg- 
nates and seals the surface of concrete, 
says the producer, it is highly resist- 
ant to chemical attack and gives long 
service where ordinary paints and 
lacquers would be doomed to early 
failure. 

While it is claimed to be ideal for 
floors of plants operating chemical 
processes, the coating can also be used 
to protect machinery, hardwood floors, 
carpets and furniture. It is produced 
in a wide variety of colors and is ap- 
plied, with a brush, straight from the 
can. Two coats are recommended for 
ordinary wear, a third where extreme 
wear is encountered. (2-81) 


Speed Spells Economy 


A new plywood wall panel incorpo. 
rates two innovations that point the 
way to greater speed, which means 
greater economy, in construction. 

1. The panel is made in sizes up to 
20 feet long and eight feet wide, 
which makes few joints necessary, 
thus saves time in joint making. 

2. The surface to be decorated is 

essed” with a special woven fabric 
that provides a sound, non-cracking 
base for paint or paper. This means 
no plaster, no cracking walls. 

Like all plywood panels, says the 
manufacturer, this one is light in 
weight but offers high resistance to 
wind, moisture and fire. The panels 
are shipped in pairs, with their fabric 
faces in, with edges clipped together 
for protection. (3-81) 


For Marking Metals 


A new electric etcher for writing 
names, sizes or other information on 
tools, dies or finished parts is portable, 
with all the works enclosed and out 
of the way. 

The etcher tool, we are told, writes 
like a pencil, while a red indicator 
lamp reminds the writer of what heat 
is being used. There are four heats in 
all, controlled by a finger switch, 
which makes it easy to work fast as 
well as successfully on the hardest or 
softest metals. 

Small objects are etched right on 
the work plate, attached to the case; 
a ground plate is furnished for larger 
objects. (4-81) 


Telegraphics: 


Feature of a new floodlight for in- 
dustrial yards, service stations, etc., is 
a glass cover that is said to insure pro- 
tection against water, dust, fumes and 
smoke. Hinged at the top of the flood- 
light reflector, the cover is secured by 
a series of hand clamps around the 
rim. (5-81) 


A push-button dispenser of liquid 
soap, recently developed for public 
and employee washrooms, is said to 
effect savings in soap since one push 
brings out not the liquid, but a rich, 
creamy lather. (6-81) —Don Samson. 


Readers may feel free to write Don Samson 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Congratulations 


Gordon S. Rentschler, president of 
the National City Bank since 1929, has 
been elected chairman, succeeding the 
late James H. Perkins. W. Randolph 
Burgess continues as vice-chairman; 
William Gage Brady Jr. has been 
elected president; William S. Lambie 
and Howard C. Sheperd have been 
elected senior vice-presidents, and 
Nathan C. Lenfestry a vice-president. 


_ (See page 19.) 


Frank A Howard, president of the 
Standard Oil Development Co., has 
been elected a vice-president of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Henry Verdelin has been appointed 
a vice-president of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance. 

Charles H. Chatfield has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the vice- 
president of United Aircraft. 

L. R. Boulware has been elected 
vice-president, general manager, mem- 
ber of the executive committee and a 
director of Celotex Corp. 

Paul Muller has been appointed 
Eastern salesmanager of the glass 
container division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass. 

Jerome N. Frank, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
has been re-elected for another year. 

N. Baxter Jackson, first vice-presi- 
dent and director of Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co., New York, and Walter 
Hoving, president of Lord & Taylor, 
have been elected directors of Home 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

J. Carlton Ward Jr. has been elected 
president of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp., succeeding Sherman Fair- 
child, who becomes chairman. 

F. F. Hickey has been elected presi- 
dent of Savage Arms, succeeding W. L. 
Wright, who becomes chairman. E. A. 
MacDonald has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer. 

T. R. Lippard has been elected presi- 
dent, general manager and a director 
of Federal Motor Truck. 

James Maratta has been appointed 
general salesmanager of Babson Re- 
ports, Inc. 

Joseph E. Bayne has been appointed 
general salesmanager of Plymouth 
Division of Chrsyler Corp. 

G. A. Freeman has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of Com- 
monwealth Edison. 

Basil Harris has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of United States 
Lines and International Mercantile 
Marine Co. 
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TONIGHT 


They’re Playing Under Lights! 
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° Yet, the idea of night baseball 
was advanced as early as three dec- 
ades ago. True, nothing was done 
about this so-called “fantastic 
dream” then. But twelve years ago, 


system and played before fans at 
night in much the same manner as a 
carnival troupe. 


¢ Night baseball at last became 
a reality. And it proved increasingly 
popular, evidenced by the fact that 
in the past ten years it has devel- 
oped in the minor leagues to a point 
where seven games out of every ten 
are today played under lights. 


¢ In 1935 night baseball grad- 
uated to its first major league park. 
So rapidly has it caught on here that 
eight of the big league parks are 
now equipped with the most mod- 
ern lighting facilities; And we are 
proud to say that five of these light- 
ing systems were designed and in- 
stalled by our own company. 


¢ One has only to check the turn- 
stiles to appreciate how eagerly the 


public has taken night baseball to 
its heart. 


° In 1939, for instance, nearly 
one million persons attended major 
league night baseball games. The 
night games at Shibe Park, Phila- 
delphia, topped the daytime atten- 
dance average five to one. In Comis- 
key Park, Chicago, the first six night 
games drew over 188,000 paid ad- 
missions. 


° There has been similar enthu- 
siastic response to night games 
played in the Polo Grounds, New 
York; Sportsman’s Field, St. Louis; 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh; as well as 
those at other baseball parks. 


° Consider if you will the unusual 
demands of a lighting system that 
must provide glareless illumination 
for a fast night baseball game. 


¢ At Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 
our most recent installation, more 
than 210 million candlepower of 
light is spread over the field from 
864 floodlights, each of some 1500 
watt capacity. Their combined out- 
put would be enough to light every 
home ina city of 25,000 population. 
If this light were concentrated in a 
single unit it would make a news- 
paper readable more than 18 miles 
away. Distributed as it is, the illu- 
mination over Forbes Field is 19 
times brighter than the average bus- 
iness man’s desk. 


¢ Fortunately, we at Westing- 
house were able to bring to this 
exacting problem a long and highly . 
varied lighting experience. Through 
the important contributions we have 
made to better lighting, stores have 
been made more attractive to shop- 
pers; factories and offices more effi- 
cient for employees; school rooms 
more conducive to study; public 
thoroughfares, airports and river 
docks infinitely more safe. - 
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‘Tides of Industry 


P 


THE RECENT UPSWING in most lines has either leveled off or turned downward. 
. . . As a new service to readers, we have just published “How to Use the 
ForBEs Business Maps.” This guide tells what things to look for in the maps, 
shows how they forecast business conditions, and reveals how companies use 
them to pilot sales, advertising, collections and other business operations. For 
your copy, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Editors, ForBEs 
Macazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity )—The 
latest week’s operations set a new high 
for 1940. But recent gains are so small 
percentagewise that sidewise move- 
ment replaces the sharp rise. 


o 


Department Store Sales (% of 


last year)—More seasonal weather 
has strengthened the general uptrend 
(compared with 1939) since April. 


J 


Automobile Output (thousands)— 
A seasonal downturn which is earlier 
than the average will probably be off- 
set by an earlier start on 1941 models. 
Sales outlook continues good. 
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Carloadings (thousands)—The sea- 
sonal pattern is being followed, but at 
a level above both 1939 and the five- 
year average. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—tThe gain over last year nar- 
rows, though industrial areas show an 
increasing margin above 1939. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—Generous 
holiday spending plays a big part in 
the recent high level. 
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Traditional( Life 
of Old Virginia 


A 250-acre seaside “Dominion 
of Pleasure”—smartly modern 
—crowned bY the satisfaction 
that comes of vacationing with 
the “right” people. *Complete 
recreation program — famous 
“name” bands. *Luxurious ap- 
pointments, celebrated cuisine, 
fireproof. American plan. Sur- 
ptisingly moderate. * Advance 
reservations are advisable. 


Open All Year—Restricted Clientele 
Write for Booklet 31 


“CAVALIER 


HOTEL - BEACH CLUB - COUNTRY CLUB 
Roland Eaton, Managing Director 
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' Prices (1926 = 100)—For a long time, no important change has taken place 
ia the relationship between prices of finished products and of raw materials 
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_ (including farm products). Latest move is a small upturn in both. 








DARLINGTON SCHOOL 


ROME, GEORGIA 


An Accredited Preparatory School 
for Boys 


A philanthropic non-profit-making institution 
unselfishly dedicated to young manhood. All 
teachers graduates A-class colleges. Home 
atmosphere. Thorough college preparation. 


HONOR SYSTEM. 


Physical Training Every Day 
for Every Boy 
C. R. WILCOX, Ph.D. 


President 


E. L. WRIGHT 


Headmaster 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter Interim 
dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock 
of this Company has been de- 
clared payable August 15, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the 

close of business July 25, 1940. Books will 
not close. J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 











Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 
and Industry to Your Company. 
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New Tax Law a Stop-Gap 


Harry A. Bernbach, attorney and CPA, looks ahead to probable new taxes, 


Tue Revenue Act approved by the 
President June 25, 1940 is already be- 
lieved in informed circles to be in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the huge 
appropriations for national defense 
past and to come. 

Meanwhile, here are some of the 
principal provisions of the Act, with 
special stress on departures from the 
1939 Act. Starting with the income 
tax on individuals—exemption of mar- 
ried persons is reduced from $2,500 to 
$2,000 and those of single persons 
from $1,000 to $800. The credit for 
dependents and earned income is un- 
changed. Besides raising the amount 
of normal tax and surtax, this is go- 
ing to effect a considerable widening 
of the base of the tax pyramid, by 
adding over 2,000,000 income-tax pay- 
ers to our social classification. 

In addition to the normal tax and 


surtax there is imposed a supertax of 
10% of the sum of these two. It is 
called the defense tax and remains in 
force five years. 

Corporation income taxes have been 
increased 1% beginning this year. 
Corporations must also pay the 10% 
defense supertax, also for five years. 

Other changes from the last tax law: 

1. For mutual investment companies, 
the tax rate is increased from 18% to 
20.9% of the (Supplement Q) net in- 
come, including the supertax. 

2. For personal holding companies, 
the tax rate is 71.5% of undistributed 
income up to $2,000 and 82.5% of the 
balance as increased by the 10% su- 
pertax. 

3. The rate of the capital stock tax 
is increased by a 10% supertax to 
$1.10 per $1,000 of the adjusted de- 
clared values of the capital stock, ap- 








Single Rooms from $7. 
Double Rooms from $9. 
Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 


You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 
mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privacy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all business and social 
New York. Sherry Netherland service and 
food is known from coast to coast by exec- 
utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
Meeting rooms available for conferences. 


" Ahorry Netherland 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET—"“WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 
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plicable for the capital stock tax year 
ending June 30, 1940 and for the next 
four years. 

The most interesting provisions of 
the 1940 law, however, are those af. 
fecting the excess profits tax, because 
this section will almost certainly be 
greatly modified in an upward direc- 
tion. The 1939 rates are increased by 
a 10% supertax so as to be 6.6% of 
the portion of the net income, which 
exceeds 10% and does not exceed 
15% of the adjusted declared value 
for capital stock purposes and 13.2% 
of the amount which exceeds 15% of 
the adjusted declared value. This in- 
crease applies to taxable years ending 
after June 30, 1940 and before July 1, 
1945. 

Now, as we have said, the “defense” 
provisions of the entire 1940 Act are 
wholly inadequate to provide defense 
requirements as well as the regular 
ones of the government departments’ 
budgets. The only section of the Act 
which can be greatly expanded or is 
likely to be so expanded is the excess 
profits tax section. 

It is probable then that a new ex- 
cess profits tax law, modeled some 
what along the line of the bill intro- 
duced into the House about a month 
ago, will be introduced next Fall and 
eventually, after modifications and de- 
bate, may become a law. 

At any rate, such a bill may contain 
some such provision as the following: 
Excess profits will be determined on 
the basis of taxpayer’s invested capi- 
tal, or his earnings record on the basis 
of previous years, or both. There is 
likely to be a flat exemption—perhaps 
up to $10,000. 

The excess profits tax on the net in- 
come is likely to be something like 
this, if the law of 20 years ago is any 
criterion: 

10% of the portion of the excess of 
net income over average earnings for, 
say, three years, which exceeds such 
average by 10% or less, plus: 

25% of the portion of the excess 
which exceeds the average by more 
than 10% but not more than 25%, 
plus: 

50% of the portion of the excess 
which exceeds the average by more 
than 25% but not more than 50%, 
plus: 

75% of the remainder of the in- 
come. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Bernbach, in care of ForBEs, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 


cusses in this column. 
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Glass 


(Continued from page 15) 








on which a burning cigarette or 
spilled liquid will work no damage. 
Curtains and draperies will offer a fine 
field, because glass will not burn; but 
some color problems must be solved 


before much glass drapery material 
will be sold. The filaments from which 
the glass thread is spun are so infini- 
tesimally fine that the strongest color 
in the glass carries no more than a 
pastel shade into the thread.’ 

But fiber glass has a particular field 
of its own which is fast developing— 
industrial applications. It is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, resists every acid 
save hydrofluoric, will not burn or rot 
because it is inorganic, is extremely 
light and completely porous because 
of the multiplicity of its tiny filaments. 
Glass wool made from fiber glass is 
used for temperature insulation in 
stoves, hot water tanks, refrigerators, 
cold storage rooms and house walls, 
and for sound insulation in walls and 
partitions. Its light weight makes it 
especially desirable for use in ships, 
airplanes, railway cars and other spots 
where saving weight saves money. 


15 ouT OF 565 VISIBLE 


Glass thread, completely pliable be- 
cause of the almost unbelievably small 
diameters of the filaments which make 
up its strands, is woven into wire in- 
sulation and into fabrics for various 
industrial uses. Its resistance to acid 
attack makes it useful for chemical 
filters. A sheet of fiber glass fabric 
placed between plates of a storage bat- 
tery allows the acid to circulate but 
slows the disintegration of the plates, 
thus prolonging the life of the bat- 
tery. Electrical tape is woven in stand- 
ard widths. Either tape or wire cover- 
ing takes paint or varnish and looks 
like any other insulation, but a motor 
insulated with glass will take an over- 
load which would burn an organic 
insulation to a cinder. 

It is said that there are 565 uses so 
far listed for fiber glass, but that only 
15 of them are visible to the ultimate 
consumer. A business of far-reaching 
significance has thus been built while 
nobody has been looking except those 
directly concerned. 

While structural, flat and fiber glass 
have been invading new markets, the 
container division of the glass industry 


FORBES 


has been on the other end of the new- 
materials-for-old argument, as fiber 
containers have been threatening to 
edge in on glass bottles. The milk-bot- 
tle business, most seriously threatened, 
accounts for only about 5% of the 
glass container business; but glass 
men are not letting even that propor- 
tion get away without a fight. 

The defense has been largely one of 
publicity and advertising, with glass- 
container makers contending that glass 
packages are, best for milk and offer- 
ing figures to show that the glass milk 
bottle is cheaper than a throw-away 
carton because of the former’s long 
average life. 

But other measures have been taken 
also. On the West Coast and in St. 
Louis and Chicago, two and four-quart 


glass milk bottles have been intro- 
duced, with the dairies sharing deliv- 
ery-cost savings with consumers in the 
form of lower prices. In New York, 
the fiber people have been offering a 
two-quart fiber container; the glass 
bottle dairies are answering with low- 
er prices for consumers who agree to 
take larger quantities of milk in stand- 
ard glass botties at a single delivery. 
Wide distribution of household re- 
frigerators plus the container competi- 
tion may more or less revamp milk- 
marketing methods. 

In the meantime, the glass-container 
industry is inducing many packagers 
to switch to its products. Behind this 
effort it has a backlog of many im- 
portant customers who have made the 
size and shape of their packages so 





New Issue 





This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 

an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The 

offering is made only by the offering prospectus, dated July 17, 1940; the offering prospectus does 

not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is 
unlawful for such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


$50,000,000 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1970 


Price 105124% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained fromonly such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. A complete 
list of the principal underwriters, including the undersigned, and the respective 
amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject to the conditions 
specified in the underwriting agreement, are set forth in the offering prospectus. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Mellon Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation Smith, Barney &Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Bonbright & Company Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Incorporated 
W. C. Langley & Co. Shields & Company Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. Coffin & Burr Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Hayden, Miller and Company 


July 18, 1940 


e 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
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well known by advertising that a 
change is unlikely. It would be hard to 
imagine Coca-Cola, for example, sub- 
stituting any other container for the 
glass bottle which has been so widely 
advertised. 

So it looks as though the glass con- 
tainer manufacturers, by co-operating 
so fully with their customers in creat- 
ing distinctive designs, may have writ- 
ten valuable insurance against loss of 
their business. Another insurance 
measure is development of lightweight 
glass containers which are as strong 
as the heavier ones, are low-priced and 
cut shipping costs. 

A new glass utensil business is grow- 
ing year by year as the heat-resisting 
qualities of low-expansion glass are 
improved. A new ultra-low-expansion 
glass resists exceptionally violent 
changes in temperature without break- 
ing. Most striking of the laboratory 
tests was to bed a dish of the new glass 
in ice and turn an open flame of 
oxygen on it. Glass which stands that 
shock without breaking is sure to 
widen the cooking utensil market con- 
siderably; it will also make its way 
into many places where glass is de- 
sirable but has not been used because 
it would not resist violent temperature 
fluctuations. For laboratory use, ultra- 
low-expansion glass is already on the 
market. Offering essentially the ther- 
mal shock resistance of fused quartz, 
it is better adapted to quantity manu- 
facture and costs less. 

Glass men say that this is the age 
of glass. But steel men say it is the 
age of steel, and chemists are just as 
sure it is the age of chemistry. It all 
depends on the point of view. The least 
that can be said for the glass wizards 
is that they are backing up their be- 
lief in their industry with plenty of 
aggressive forward movement. 





WANTED 


part-time or full-time rep- 
resentatives to sell and 
service FORBES’ subscrip- 
tions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial 
areas where we have no 
representative at present. 


Timely, effective sales 
promotion material fur- 
nished attuned to the 
needs of business execu- 
tives TODAY. Liberal 
commissions and bonus. 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


AT THIS WRITING (July 25), the mar- 
ket has been “making a line” for more 
than three weeks. That means that it 
has not been able to make up its mind 
which way to move. 

By “making a line” is meant that 
the industrial and rail averages have 
held within very narrow limits. For 
the entire month of July, so far, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has held 
within a closing range of 123.12 and 
120.96—or two points in round fig- 
ures. For the rail average the range 
has been 26.49 and 25.70—or practi- 
cally stationary. 

Traditionally, when the market 
“makes a line,” traders wait to see on 
which side of the line the “break- 
through” will come. After the market 
breaks out on the up or the down-side, 
it is assumed that such action indicates 
a trend which is worth following. But 
the difficulty is that a false start in the 
wrong direction often precedes the real 
“break-through.” 

So far the market has given no sign, 
one way or the other. Summarized, re- 
cent market swings have been—indus- 
trials, June 19 closing high, 123.86; 
June 26, closing low, 119.73; July 16, 
closing high, 123.12. Rails, June 19, 
closing high, 25.73; June 26, closing 
low, 25.19; July 18, closing high, 
26.49. The new closing high for the 
rails on July 18 holds little significance 
because the industrial average failed to 
make a new high. 

Trading volume has dropped off to 
the lowest levels since fear of a pos- 


sible Allied defeat caused speculators 
to hug the shore in the Summer of 
1918. The atmosphere is saturated 
with pessimism and gloom. Apparent- 
ly, the world is for sale and no bidders 
—except Hitler, and he is planning to 
take it on default. If there is no sizable 
selling of stocks in such a situation, 
then it may be asked, who is holding 
them? Obviously, the answer must be 
that stocks are in rather strong hands. 
It may also be reasoned that, since 
strong holders are not customarily 
among the sellers in panicky markets, 
there is ground for doubting that any 
real liquidation will come until there 
is a better market on which to sell. 
To sum up: Even if the Nazis are 
equal to the tough task of defeating 
Great Britain, stocks will still repre- 
sent a stake in American industry, 
with investors able to purchase at pres- 
ent prices more earning power per dol- 
lar invested than perhaps ever before. 
And if events take a bad turn in 
Europe, our industrial wheels will turn 
all the faster, and the stock market is 
entirely capable of reflecting such ac- 
tivity. On an early rise to 127-129 in- 
dustrial, would suggest selling for later 
replacement. But a dip to 119 would 
likely mean testing of early June lows, 
with possible bargains around 106. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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List of High-Grade Bonds 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THIS WRITER has been a critic of the 
dreamland policies of the New Deal. 
I have long felt that the maintenance 
of security values depends on the re- 
moval from office of the Washington 
professors of economics and, latterly, 
inability of Hitler to conquer Britain. 

Congress is now considering an “ex- 
cess profits” tax. This is not a new 
thought with the New Deal. Let me 
quote what was said here on July 1, 
1938, as evidence that the Administra- 
tion will now try to use the war as an 
excuse for something long contem- 
plated. “It is reported that industry 
will be divided into groups such as 
coal, oil, glass, cotton textiles, etc.; 
that a government board will be estab- 
lished for each group, to determine 
how much each factory can produce, 
the wages and hours of labor, the sell- 
ing prices of the goods, the amount of 
dividends that can be paid, and what 
disposition is to be made of any sur- 
plus. It is obvious that should this oc- 
cur, earnings of companies will be 
limited to a fixed percentage of the 
actual investment in the property, with 
no adequate reward for efficiency, skill, 
or prudent management. Fearing this 
possibility, I have recommended, with 
few exceptions, only stocks selling for 
their net working capital, or less, per 
share.” 


WATCH BOOK VALUES 


A list of stocks selling above their 
book value was then given, with the 
suggestion that they be avoided. 

On May 1, 1939, similar comment 
was made, and the book value of vari- 
ous stocks given, with earnings calcu- 
lated at 6%. 

It is possible that the excess profits 
tax will be levied on earnings above a 
certain percentage of book value, or 
above the average earnings of the last 
three years. Large book values are 
shown particularly by the steel com- 
panies and the railroads. 


If the volume of business continued 
sufficiently large, these stocks could 
earn enough to justify higher prices, 
if the “book value” basis was used. 
For instance, Bethelehem Steel has a 
book value of $122; U. S. Steel, $119; 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $85; New 
York Central, $115. Analytical com- 
ment will be deferred until a tax law 
is enacted. Data will then be given 
showing how different companies are 
likely to be affected. 


FAIR YIELD, SAFE PRINCIPAL 


In the meantime, there is little inter- 
est in the stock market. A decline would 
probably result should the British Isles 
be subjugated—which is doubtful. Re- 
funding bond issues have been snapped 
up at abnormally low yields. In June, 
a list of bonds was given, offering fair 
yields, and with seemingly reasonable 
safety of principal. 

For those who are interested only in 
the best bonds, regardless of yields, I 
suggest such issues as American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Commonwealth Edison, 
and the underlying bond issues of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. I consider all 
these safe. 


Issue Price 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 3%4s-1961........... $108 
Bell, Tel: GF Pa. S62 IOS so. knees ccecs 115 
Com. Edison 3%4s- 1968.............. 110 
Cons. Edison 34%s-1956.............. 106 
Penn. R. R. cons. 4%8-1960......... 118 
Stand: Oil N. J. 38-1961............. 104 
Bell Tel. of Canada 5s -1957........... 100 


The Gallup poll showing Willkie 
leading in New York State may be a 
tip-off on the Nov. 5 results. 

—July 25, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 


readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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How to Conduct 


a Conference 
(Continued from page 16) 








of their ideas. This encourages the 
silent ones to get into the discussion 
voluntarily. 

An experienced conference leader 
can get any reasonable agreement he 
wants to from a discussion group. 
Even if the group is antagonistic, he 
may still win his point by adopting a 
“negative” style of leading: From time 
to time, the leader gives little indica- 
tions of his own opinion, in the word- 
ing and inflection of his questions; but 
his apparent preference is the opposite 
of the conclusion he really wishes the 
group to reach. I have never known 
this device to fail with an obstreperous 
group. 

If the idea you are attempting to 
sell cannot be made to appear reason- 
able to an intelligent, co-operative 
group, you had better forget it. If you 
once override a group’s consensus of 
opinion with a conflicting order, you 
may as well handle all future orders 
to that group through memoranda. 

Other suggestions for better con- 
ferences include: 

1. Make the group comfortable. 
Never hold a conference in a stuffy or 
uncomfortable room. Preferably, a 
conference group should be seated 
around a table. Never attempt to hold 
a conference with more than 35 people; 
16 to 18 group members is ideal. 

2. Repress your desire for self- 
expression. Limit your participation to 
20% or less of the time, and make 
your contributions principally in the 
form of questions. 

3. Don’t use leading questions which 
indicate your own opinion or the 
nature of the response desired—either 
by wording or ipflection—except when 
leading by the “negative” method. 

4. Don’t allow anyone to hog the 
discussion. If a group member is talk- 
ing too much, ask the group as a 
whole not to let Mr. Smith do all their 
talking for them. If this doesn’t work, 
you may have to ask him to give some- 
body else a chance to talk. 

5. Keep the group on the subject. 

6. Keep the discussion interesting. 
Interest can be accurately gauged by 
the vehemence of responses, the degree 
of difference in opinions expressed, 
and whether or not you are receiving 
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responses from everyone present. In- 
terest can be won by applying the sug- 
gestions in this list. 

7. Put a laugh in once in a while; 
it relaxes the group and relieves ten- 
sion. Don’t do this by telling a funny 
story. There is always a chance to de- 
velop real humor out of the discussion 
itself. 

8. When dealing with a strange 
group, expect some obstreperousness 
and even outright hostility. Meet this 
calmly, ignoring any contributions 
which are obviously intended merely 
to obstruct the meeting. If you are to 
lead discussion with this group regu- 
larly, talk to the troublemakers indi- 
vidually and privately, between meet- 
ings, and see if you can’t win them 
over. If all else fails, crack down on 
them hard. 

9. Finally, never dismiss a confer- 
ence group until a definite conclusion 
has been reached, preferably by vote. 
See to it that the group appreciates 
that something definite has been ac- 
complished in the meeting. This should 
be emphasized in the leader’s summary 
at the close of the discussion. 








How Business 


Can Help 


(Continued from page 13) 








rather than a preparedness step, unless 
the production manager is absolutely 
certain what he will be called upon to 
produce. 

A large new field of trade-associa- 
tion activity has been opened by this 
recent uncertainty touching imported 
raw materials. Co-operative research 
on substitute or synthetic materials al- 
ready has been launched in several in- 
dustries, notably rubber and tin. Trade 
associations also may operate as effec- 
tive clearing houses on the solution of 
vexatious emergency problems relating 
to labor training, supplies, finance, 
contract forms, and hasty expansion of 
plant. 

Fourth, every energy should be de- 
voted to the development of labor re- 
serves. This applies particularly in the 
skilled crafts. The National Defense 
Commission estimates that a minimum 
of 1,500,000 new trained craftsmen 
will be needed during the next year. 
The principal training ground must be 
in industry itself. Rotation of jobs 
within a plant to develop proficiency 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Book Earns 
Value 1939 
$12 $1.35 
15 1.98 
13 0.61 
15 1.077 
19 1.49 
92 9.50 
34 2.09 
48 6.22 
98 6.157 
Nil 8.88t 
7 0.07+ 
9 4.457 
10 0.34 
28 0.69 
38 4.36 
137 0.847 
126 10.18 
24 5.12 
Nil 0.35+ 
59 2.33 
13 0.047" 
23 1.36 
259 0.95 
57 1.66 
37 0.41 
119 1.557 
33 1.39 
46 5.65 
14 2.14 
122 5.75 
25 181 
17 2.43 
57 2.42 
6 0.44 
41 3.26 
15 «1.88 
152 1.877" 
6 3.53 
5 0.95" 
36 2.27 
51 3.49 
39 8.48 
5 6.82 
12 0.46 
28 4.01 
7 0.61 
22 2.43 
4 0.13 
45 2.22 
18 0.55 
35 2.71 
21 1.35 
32 3.32 
145 2.54 
24 0.21* 
4 0.39 
209 4.61+ 
82 0.307 
21 1.64 
7 1.97 
41 7.66 
74 8.55 
17 4.72 
13 0.357 
18 2.657 
12 1.42 
12 2.75 
51 7,693 
19 4.06 
16 0.34 
6 0.89 . 
22 1.70" 
25 3.51 
26 3.20 
162 3.48 
13 «sae 
6 7.24 
39 6.98 
16 0.86+ 
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Div. Div. 

1939 1940 
Addressograph-Mult. ..... $1.05 $0.95 
Air Reduction............ 150a 1.25a 
Alaska Juneau............ 0.80 0.45 
Alleghany Corp (r)....... se ee: 
Allegheny pe the Steel... 0.50 0.50 
Allied Chemical.......... 9a 3 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 125a 0.50 
American Can............ 4 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... ae ae 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. esis 
American International. . ob 
Amer. Locomotive......... oa 
American Radiator........ 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill ....... = ses 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 3a 1.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... one Ae 
ae a eee 9 6.75 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 2.50 
Amer. Woolen............ ich < 
Anaconda Copper......... 1.25 0.75 
a fee ar a 7 

ssoc. Dry Goods......... rane 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. aN 
Atlantic Refining......... ] 0.50 
Baldwin Locomotive (r).. ... sind 
Baltimore & Ohio......... om apes 
Barber Asphalt........... 0.25 0.50 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.75a 3.75a 
Bendix Aviation.......... 1.50 1 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 1.50 2.25 
Borden Company......... 1.40 0.60 
DORR WEEREE ccccesccccccs 1.35 0.50 
Brook. Union Gas........ 0.50 0.75 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 0.30 
California Packing........ iad 0.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.50 cate 
GA “Es Boccveccesvastaee “Ss re 
Celanese Corp............ 0.50¢ It 
Cotetes Gamp...ccccccenes ave e 
Cerro de Pasco........... 4 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.50 1.87% 
oo a See 5 2.50 
OO EA re 5a 1.50 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... vale 0.20 
Commercial Credit........ 4 1.75 
Commercial Solvents ...... ney vata 
Commonwealth Edison.... 1.65 1.35 
Commonwealth & Southern ... aa 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 1 
Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 0.60 
Continental Can.......... 2 1.75 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 0.50 
Corn Prod. Refining...... 3 2.25 
Crucible Steel............ Te. 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Custion- Wright ...cccccess 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... 
Del., Lack., & Western..... a Aik 
Diamond Match hel ail ial 3 1.50 1.50 
SS OED... oc ccaweee sce 2 1.50 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 3.50 
Eastman Kodak .......... 6 4.50 
Bec. Amte-Lite. ... 0200 1.50 
Electric Power & Light... .. eee 
Oe FC) Pe ee viii ies 
General Electric ......... 1.40 0.70 
General Foods .........-. 225a 1 
General Mills ............ 3.75 2.75a 
General Motors .......... 3.50 1.75 
General Railway Signal.. oe 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 0.30 
CSE IDs 0 0.0'o cedars een 0.50 0.30 
Goodrich, B. F........... 1 sha 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 1 0.75a 
Great Northern Pfd....... <a oe 
Hecker Products.......... la 0.45 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 2.25 
Household Finance ....... 5a 3 
Hudson Motor............ es 


Prices 1940 Prices 


High Low Now 


19%- 12% 
58%- 36% 
7-4 
1%- % 
2644- 15% 
182 -135% 
41%- 21% 
116%4- 87 
33%- 18 
2%- 1 
6%- 3 
22%- 10 
10%- 4% 
17%- 9% 
54 - 30% 
23%%- 12% 
175%-145 
91%- 70 
12 - 6 


32 - 18 ” 


7% 4 

9 - 4% 
25%- 13 
27%- 18% 
19%- 12% 

6%- 2% 
16%- 8% 
127-102 
36%- 24% 
89%- 6344 
24%4- 17 
25%- 12% 
25%4- 13% 
12%- 7% 
26%- 14 
23%- 11% 
75 - 39% 
35%- 20 
12%- 5 
4114- 22% 
42%- 3044 
915%- 5344 
131 - 99% 


5 - 16% 
65%%- 444% 
43%- 25 
8%- 3% 
11%- 6% 
235%%- 8% 
5%- 2% 
36%- 25% 
23%- 11% 
189%4-146%4 
166%4-117 
41%- 25 
8%- 3 
1%- % 
41 - 26% 
49%. 36 
101 - 77% 
56%- 37% 
19%. 9% 
6%- 4 
19%. 11 
20%- 10 
24%- 12% 
28%- 15% 
11%- 75% 
67%- 50 
71%4- 54% 
6%- 3 
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Book Earns Earns, 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Prices 


Value 1939 m=months 1939 1940 High Low Now 
$57 $10.63 $2.71, 3 m- Int. Business Machines.... $6* $4.50 191%4-136 143 
66 min. aovea's Int. Harvester ....,...... 1.60 1.20 62%- 38 43 
14 2.39 0.64,3 m _ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 1 38%- 19% 23 
30 0.76. 0.06,3 m Int. Tel. & Tel........... ‘min oma 4%- 1% 3 
47 4.28 1.92,6 m Johns-Manville ........... 2.75 0.75 77%-% 55 
32 BG it coslene Kennecott Copper......... 2 175a 38%- 24% 25 
21 ce: | aenes DE Me Wicdcheccvccces 1.20 0.75a 2 -19% 23 
25 3.02 1.27,6 m Kroger Grocery........... 2.50a 0.90 3444- 23% 30 
17 3.21 2.06,6 m Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 1.50 53%- 30 3638 
41 GR 2 ids cmbeas Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 109%4- 87 99 
49 5.37 ro ae OND OD rae ee 250a 1 375%- 20% 24 
28 *: «1.69 0.45, 3 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1 0.75 18%- 13% 15 
18 Rr Sieh Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 0.60 25%- 18% 20 
63 1.14 0.19.3 m Mack Trucks............. 0.50 0.50 28%- 17 20 
41 } FR ee ee OS SS Se 2 1.50 31 - 20% 24 
25 Bs  Oeabad McKeesport Tin Plate..... oka ron 12%- 5% 7 
33 143 0.78,3 _m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.40 17%- 11% 13 
33 4.91  0.88,3 m Montgomery Ward........ 125a 2.258 56 -31% 4 
10 0.377* 0.09°  Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... ax wide 7%- 3% 4 
15 1.68 0.69,6 m National Biscuit.......... 1.60 1.20 2444- 16% 19 
22 1.10 0.29,3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.75 16%- 9% 11 
13 Cee ee Nat. Dairy Products ...... 0.80 0.40 18%- 11% 14 
22 3.43 0.53,3 m National Distillers Prod... 2 1.50 26%- 17 20 
22 1.12 0.32,3 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.45 8%- 55% 8 
60 5.71 1.82, 3 m National Steel............ 1.70 1 73%- 48 58 
115 0.70 0.21¢+,5 m New York Central........ eer rye 18%- 9% 12 
26 4.04 2.647,5m N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)...  ... nina % % % 
275 20.68  10.66,6 m Norfolk & Western........ 15 7.50 226%4-175 200 
21 1.84 0.54, 3 m North American.......... 1.20 0.60 23%- 145% 19 
26 3.17 3.238 Owens-Illinois Glass....... 2 1.50 6456- 42 52 
30 eee Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1.50 3456- 25% 29 
3 0.04 0.03, 3 m Packard Motor Car....... ns ea 4%- 2% 4 
85 2.43 0.70, 5 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 0.50 24%4- 15 19 
24 ——  getewe Public Service of N. J.... 2.50 1.20 43%2- 30% 37 
53 1.05 0.70, 3 m Pullman Incorporated..... 1 0.75 32%4- 16% 19 
3 0.35 0.11,3 m Radio Corporation........ eae 0.20 7%- 4% 5 
1 0.88" 0.944 Remington Rand, Inc..... 0.80 0.60 10%- 6 7 
34 146 0.90,6 m Republic Steel............ pat wks 23%- 14 17 
15 ae -: ewaate Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.30 1.50 44 - 32 36 
47 6.60 1.35, 3 m Sears, Roebuck........... 4.25a 1.50 88 - 61% 73 
16 0.962 0.464 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 0.50 0.25 1l%- 5 7 
20 Spee err Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 12%- 7% 8 
32 Bae? beveee South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.25a 1.10a 30%- 16% 19 
22 2.39 0.93,6m Southern Cal. Edison..... 1.75a — 30%- 23% 28 
200 163 1.557,5 m Southern Pacific ......... aie 15%- 6% 8 
161 2.69 0.60+,5 m Southern Railway ........ ~~ 20%- 8 ll 
4 0.51 0.17, 3 m Standard Brands ......... 0.474% 0.30 T%- 5 6 
56 1.347 0.8372 - Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... 25- 1 2 
45 138 0.35,3 m Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.10a 0.50 26%- 17% 18 
49 a” Seed Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.25a" ~«ida 46%4- 29% 34 
17 5.25 1.88, 3 m Sterling Products......... 3.80 2a 80%- 56 68 
12 0.45 0.26,3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 0.25 8%- 44% 6 
45 OMe ik Goa Texas Corporation ........ 2 1.50 475%- 33 339 
16 2.04 117,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 125a 35%- 26% 31 
17 3.02 1.20,3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 2.50 1.25 52 -35% 42 
9 eee ae Transamerica ............ 0.62% 0.50 7 - 4% #5 
33 2.53 1.46,6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 1 45 -21% 27 
30 3.86 1.13, 3 m_ Union Carbide & Carbon.. 1.90 1.70 88%- 59% 68 
30 1.25 0.16,3 m Union Oil of California... 1.05 0.75 17%4- 12 13 
198 6.74 O36,5 m Unidet Patifie .....cccosse 6 4.50 98 - 71 81 
12 353 0.90,3 _m United Aircraft .......... 2 1.50 53%- 314% 33 
4 0.07: 0.07,6 m United Corporation ....... aa wah 2%- 1% 2 
57 487  3.24,6m United Fruit ............. 4 3 85%- 60 65 
11 1,07 0.29,3 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.75 15 - 10% 12 
38 mh cade U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2.50a 2 38%- 21% 25 
20 0.49¢ 0.10}+,6 m U.S. Realty & Improve... ... eal 1%- %& % 
25 ERR 8 reer Lind se 4156- 15 19 
81 6.77 2.39,5 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 5.50 3 65 - 39% 49 
119 1.83 Bae, Bote TBR coi cc uvdesce’s ‘nt 1 68%- 42 51 
177 132 044,4m Western Union........... vitn ree 28%- 1444 17 
15 0.89 1.01,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.62% 0.75 28%- 15% 21 
72 5.18  3.68,6 m Westinghouse Electric..... 3.50 1.75 118 -76 93 
21 Oe Vea Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.80 424%-30 33 
6 0.76 0.26,3m “Yellow Truck “B”........ ese eke 19%- 9% 12 





tDeficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended February 29, 1940. (c) Six months ended April 0. 
(d) Nine months ended ere. 31. (e) Six months ended March 31. (f) 40 weeks ended mes 6. 
(g) Year ae. June 30. (h) Year — . 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended 
ber 30. (L) lay ended h 31. ear ended November 30. (mn) Year ended Getober “31. 
(p) Year ended st 31. (r) Com = reported ir receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in 
7 (t) Plus stock dividends of 2 shares common for each 40 shares common held. (u) Plus 5 shares 

of stock for each 200 h 


at two or more activities, or the spread- 
ing of work to develop a skilled re- 
serve force, indicate two successful ap- 
proaches to this urgent problem. 

Thought also is urged upon the 
prospect that universal military train- 
ing may be close at hand. Whatever 
the compulsory training period, cer- 
tain exemptions will be necessary to 
avoid the interruption of basic mili- 
tary production. Within broad limits, 
however, managers may themselves 
contribute to the easement of this 
problem by training older men, or 
women, in many of the essential occu- 
pations normally manned by youth in 
the first military brackets. 

Fifth, tentative plans for plant ex- 
pansion well may be arranged in de- 
tail, ready for application on 24 hours’ 
notice. All preliminary work on new 
construction might be carried through 
the design phase. Plans for financing 
such expansion also should be ex- 
plored. The government has set up 
emergency finance machinery, contem- 
plating direct loans, sizable pre-pay- 
ments against deliveries, sometimes 
even informal guarantees to private in- 
vestment institutions. The suggestion 
of the Commission is that all of these 
avenues be explored and individual 
plans for possible expansion arranged 
to the last detail. Such preparedness 
will short-circuit months of negotia- 
tion and delay should the Army or 
Navy suddenly drop a huge order into 
the plant. 

Sixth, a word of caution concerning 
tax reserves. Cash positions should be 
strengthened all along the line in an- 
ticipation of heavy tax increases pay- 
able in 1941. Some additional reserves 
likely will be required also to finance 
increasing material costs; also in- 
creased labor costs in operations which 
may require considerable. overtime. 

Seventh, inefficiency and _ extrava- 








THe Forses,Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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VARIETY VACATION 


You arrive sooner, can stay longer if you 
come to Virginia by train. Fares are low, 
schedules convenient. On the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. up-to-the minute Luxury 
Coaches, sleeping cars, dining cars, lounge 
and observation cars are completely air- 
conditioned . . . for cool refreshing travel 
comfort. 


SUNSHINE and SEASHORE 


Down Virginia way on the shores of the 
blue Atlantic, you can soak up a smooth 
suntan, take dips in the sparkling surf, go 
fishing and boating . - your choice is 
limitless. You'll fill every minute with fun 
and excitement! 


MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Or. if you prefer the mountains, try one 
of the many popular resorts that nestle high 
in the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies. Hike or 
ride horseback along wooded trails. Swim 
in cool mountain pools. Play golf, tennis, or 
just relax and rest! You'll enjoy everything 
you do in Virginia. 


HISTORIC SCENES 


In the Old Dominion are many hallowed . 


historic shrines, easily reached on the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. Come to Virginia 
by train . . . this summer. You'll find 
“The Land of Romance” at its best! 




















NORFOLK 
AN D 


WESTERN 
RAILWAY 
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gance must be eliminated in plant ex- 
ecutive personnel if costs are to be 
kept down. The executive direction of 
every industry must be alert, aggres- 
sive, ready to move quickly and surely. 

Eighth, labor relations should be 
pitched to an even keel. This can be 
accomplished only by harmonious re- 
lations guided on both sides by funda- 
mental patriotism. Carping trouble- 
makers on either side of the produc- 
tion line are a dangerous threat to 
national security. 

A recent law requires the formal 
registration of all aliens. This does not 
mean that only American citizens may 
be employed on defense contracts. It 
does mean, however, that non-citizens 
must be registered with the Federal 
Government. Considerable diplomacy 
will be required to prevent the devel- 
opment of feeling and friction between 
citizen and registered-alien groups. 
This is a new task for business man- 
agement. 

It is but natural that confusion 
should prevail in the initial phases of 
the Government’s herculean program. 
Almost $10,000,000,000 have been ap- 
propriated or authorized by Congress 
for national defense during the last six 
months. The ablest industrial experts 
on the government’s staff question 
whether expenditures in this category 
over the next 12 months can reach a 
total of $3,000,000,000. Thus far the 
whole operation has been very much 
like trying to jam $20 gold pieces into 
a penny gum machine. The machine 
can give off only so much gum per 
minute; and that will be the situation 
until a larger machine is equipped 
and ready to work. For appropri- 
ations are but the first step in defense. 
Some of the long-range guns now de- 
manded by the military experts can- 
not be put into production for 15 
months, and cannot be shipped in any 
considerable quantity in less than two 
years. Some of the naval craft and 
airplanes covered by the 1940 appro- 
priations will not be delivered for five 
years. Businesswise, the whole pro- 
gram should be regarded as a long- 
term economic adjustment to a war 
economy. 

In brief, all these suggestions reduce 
to the ancient naval command—“Clear 
the decks for action.” The craft and 
crew are then made ready for what- 
ever assignment may come over the 
horizon. 

That is precisely the position of all 
American industry today. Nobody 
knows exactly what management will 
be called upon to produce, or when. 


Policies of fundamental significance in 
the rearmament program are yet to be 
formulated. Is our new equipment to 
be exclusively for the defense of the 
Western He iisphere, or for a vastly 
broader pu:pose? Is day-to-day man- 
agement to be in the hands of private 
enterprise, or will government build 
and man its own plants for quick 
supply? Is the profit motive to be _re- 
tained as the central impulse to pro- 
duction, or will Federal fiscal controls 
be vastly expanded through new poli- 
cies of taxation? Is industry to be en- 
couraged and assisted to train its own 
labor, or will government take over 
the entire job? 

These questions relate to funda- 
mental policies which will determine 
the ultimate drive and efficiency of 
the whole economic system. But when 
these decisions finally are madé in 
Washington, alert industrial managers 
already will have their decks cleared 
for action. 

It would be difficult to overempha- 
size the fluidity of policies and pro- 
grams in Washington. President Roose- 
velt is guiding every major decision 
from his personal desk. He is reluc- 
tant to move too fast. Political reac- 
tions are not to be wholly ignored in 
the months immediately preceding a 
national election. Yet neither does the 
President wish it to appear that he has 
overburdened his own desk with mil- 
lions of details touching the defense 
program. Finally, there is the consid- 
eration that the whole defense program 
changes from day to day as Mr. Roose- 
velt keeps abreast of the shifting war 
picture in Europe. 

With this situation in mind, the 
business man is counselled to show 
patience. Affairs in Washington miay 
have more direction and co-ordination 
than appears on the surface. It will take 
the technical experts several months 
more to draw final blueprints covering 
many of their urgent requirements. But 
this does not mean that the national 
defense program has slowed down. It 
means only that decisions in Washing- 
ton are being made with great caution 
in the light of the President’s unmeas- 
ured personal knowledge of world af- 
fairs. 

Meanwhile, industry’s job is to be 
prepared to execute orders when they 
come. This job, under the brilliant 
leadership of Knudsen and Edward R. 
Stettinius, American industry is doing 
in sp:endid fashion. Business would 
like to move a little faster. But speed 
will develop as the program takes 
definite form. 
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... thousands of business offices are reducing costs 
and increasing profits by using a new method of 
office duplicating. This new method reproduces such 
a wide variety of subject matter with such economy 
and high quality that the results seem almost magi- 
cal by comparison with what was formerly possible 
in office duplicating. 


LET US SEND YOU PROOF OF QUALITY 


In the above illustration, notice the sharp, clean-cut 
lines and the variety of design and shading. The orig- 
inal copy for this magazine reproduction was one of 





a number of copies run off on a moderate -priced office 
duplicating machine. Let us send you one of these 
duplicated copies of “Marco, the Wizard,” for com- 
parison. Just send the corner of this advertisement 
with your letterhead to the address below. With your 
copy, we will include specimens of business forms 
and promotional material and explain how they were 
produced. They will point the way to better results 
and substantial economies in your business. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1225 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD.,TORONTO 


Multigraph«x» Multigraph Duplicatorx«*Multilith 





EXTRA SKILL AND EXTRA DARING MADE CLINTON 
FERGUSON AMERICAS NO.| OUTBOARD CHAMPION 


BOMBSHELL! That’s his name for it. Why, it’s nothing but a 135 POUNDS of nerve and driving skill. Hunched in that tiny 
shell with a motor. But when Clinton Ferguson clamps down the pit—he roars across the surface in a frothing skid against time. 
throttle of that motor, you’ve got speed plus—plus one man’s Turns? He takes them wide open... with a daring equaled only 
uncanny ability to squeeze just a few extra miles per hour out by the extra skill of his steering hand. Boats, drivers — cigarettes — 
of four cylinders. Yes, it’s the extras that win—even in cigarettes. it’s the extras that set them apart...like the extra mildness of Camels. 


THE “EXTRAS” IN CAMELS MADE THEM HIS CIGARETTE 
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THOSE EXTRAS IN 
SLOWER- BURNING CAMELS - 
SURE CLICK WITH ME 
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THE “EXTRAS” of costlier, slower-burning tobaccos have made Camels the 
No. 1 cigarette in the field. And the explanation of these extras in Camels is 
just as scientific as it is logical. Too-fast burning in a cigarette creates excess 
heat. Excess heat ruins the delicate elements of mildness and flavor. Slower 
burning preserves flavor and aroma...naturally gives a cooler smoke, free 
from the irritating qualities of excess heat. Camels, with their costlier tobac- 
cos, give you extras that you won’t find in any other cigarette—even a slower 
way of burning that means extra smoking per pack (see panel at right). 


GET THE EXTRAS" 
WITH SLOWER-BURNING 


CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





